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Second Reading 


ee task of the Government speakers in the second reading debate 
on the Iron and Steel Bill, which has occupied three days in the 
House of Commons this week, was to convince the country that the 
scheme to nationalise the steel industry is both necessary and urgent. 
There is a large body of opinion still honestly perplexed, conscious that 
the existing organisation of the steel industry is not perfect, doubtful 
of the remedy proposed, but willing to be convinced by the force of 


argument. The Minister of Supply accepted the task in his opening 
sentences | 


We are confident that, whatever public opinion may be before’ this Bill 
was published, as over the coming months the debate inside and outside 
of the House proceeds, so the great majority of the people will share the 
Government’s view that, if our country is to prosper and our people to live 
a higher and a better standard of life, this Bill is essential, We base this 
belief, not on dogma or abstract theories but on the known facts and the 
conclusions to which they inevitably lead. 

It was a brave beginning. But unfortunately neither Mr Strauss him- 
self nor any of his colleagues lived up to it, There were, indeed, plenty 
of arguments, but every one of them, on close examination, turns. out 
to be based, not on “ known facts.” but on. assertions and assumptions 
that only convinced Socialists would accept. It may be that there is 
a wholly realistic, wholly factual, wholly non-ideological case for the 
public ownership of-the iron and steel industry. But if so, it evidently 
escapes Ministers fully as much as the general public. Even those who 
have been most reluctant to believe that Ministers of the Crown would 
so far forget their responsibility as to monkey with a major industry for 
reasons of mere internal party manoeuvrings are now compelled to agree 
with Mr Churchill when he calls the Bill “a feature in party. tactics 
intended to keep the Socialist left wing as,far as possible in order, and 
the Government as long as. possible in office,” 


The central issue round which any realistic argument ought to revolve 
is a very simple one indeed. Will the proposals of the Bill make the steel 
industry a better industry than it would otherwise be ? And the defini- 
tion of a “ better” steel industry, in its turn, is a simple matter, Now 
and for the next year or two, the best steel industry would be that which 
produces the greatest quantity of steel. In the longer run, the: best steel 
industry. would be that which produces steel of good quality at the lowest 


cost: In the short.cun, the test is quantity ;in-the long tun, cost., Beside 


these simple tests, nothing else matters very much. Yet it is astonishing 
how very little of their speeches Ministers addressed to these central 
issues. On the question of timing, Mr’ Strauss limited himself to the 
single remarkable—and wholly unsubstantiated—assertion that “the 
transfer of ownership’. . . will plainly be less disturbing if it takes place 
now, when trade is good, than in a period of trade depression.” But 


_ when Sir Andrew Duncan, on the third day, asserted that, the Bill would 


endanger the industry’s. development. plan, nobody contradicted .him—- 


_ Indeed, nobody ‘is in a position. to do so... As for the effect of the 


Bill ot: costs: of production, thoagh he recognised the importance of 
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cheapness, the Minister did not even attempt to prove 
that nationalised steel would be any cheaper than private 
enterprise steel. Indeed, one part of his argument made it 
apparent—though he did not appear to realise it himself—that 
the opposite would be true. This was when he was arguing 
that, in deciding how much capacity the industry must have, 
“ we cannot, we dare not, be as conservative and cautious as the 
steel industry has been and is bound to be.” It is not clear 
that this is in fact the case, since Sir Andrew Duncan was again 
unchallenged when he asserted that there is no difference of 


view between the industry and the Government on the capacity - 


10 be aimed at. But if it is true that a nationalised steel industry 
would have larger capacity, relatively to the average demand, 
than the private industry would provide, then it must follow 
that its costs would be higher, since additional capacity is not 
costless—certainly not if it is provided today. Nor did Mr 
Strauss realise what nonsense this promise of greater capacity 
made of his statement that the nationalised industry “ will offer 
greater security to those who work in it.” The larger the 
capacity relatively to average demand, the larger over the years 
will be the average unemployment. It is the inability, or un- 
willingness, of Socialist Ministers to grasp simple logical pro- 
positions like this that creates such profound distrust in 
their general claims to be able to manage industry better than 


the industrialists. 
* 


If, then, they virtually ignored the simple main issue that 
the Bill raises—on which the public, if it is wise, will base its 
judgment—what were the subsidiary arguments which, in 
Ministers’ own minds, seemed to justify such a gigantic under- 
taking ? There were, of course, a great many hard words about 
the organisation and policies of the industry in the decade 
before the war. Many of those criticisms are most fully justi- 
fied. But why do Ministers assume—it was an assumption, there 
was no attempt to argue it—that the structure they propose 
would be better ? Most of the prewar critics of the steel indus- 
try attacked it because there was too much central organisation, 
not too little ; because there was too little competition, not too 
much. On the face of things, the Bill would seem to be accept- 
ing all the main defects of thé prewar industry and making 
them worse. Why do not Ministers deal with a point like this ? 
Is it because they do not really care whether their arguments 
make sense or not ? 

Apart from criticisms of the past—and apart also from such 
distinct matters as the terms of compensation, with which Sir 
John Anderson dealt most forcefully—the ideas in Ministers’ 
speeches consisted of a number of variations on two main 
themes. The first can be called the power theme. The Bill, 
said Mr Strauss, “ transfers to Parliament and the community 
that power to dominate the economic life of this country which 
now resides with the steelmasters in Steel House ”; “ we have 
10 decide,” echoed Sir Stafford Cripps, “ whether such a large 
measure of industrial control by private interests is consistent 
with present day democratic government.” It can be asserted 
—justly in the opinion of this journal—that “ the steelmasters 
of Steel House” mismanaged their industry before the war. 
But the charge goes far beyond the confines of the steel 
industry ; it is that they exerted a baleful influence on the 
economic life and political sovereignty of the whole British 
democracy. This is the sort of bogy that constantly recurs 
in Socialist speeches. But it is difficult to recall that a single 
piece of evidence has ever been offered to substantiate it. When 
did the “ masters” of the steel or any other industry in this 
onuntry step outside the boundaries of their own concerns and 
deliberately exercise an improper influence on public affairs ? 
Trade unions do so regularly, and perhaps, if there is any- 
thing at all in the argument, they ought to be the first to be 
brought to heel. But if far-reaching statutes are to be based on 
the allegation that there is some danger to democratic 
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sovereignty, surely one or two pieces of evidence should be 
produced. It is really remarkable to what extent the Socialists 
allow themselves to. be carried away by this myth of their own 
invention. Listen, for example, to Sir Stafford Cripps: — 

Is there some peculiar right in the owner of this class of 
property to have his property preserved and with it the power 
of control over the industrial life of the whole country? J] 
answer that question without any hesitation by saying that, 


this challenge having been put forward by private interests, 


it is essential that democracy should assert its rights, as other- 
wise it must acknowledge for all time that it cannot touch these 
citadels of power, and that it is not the electorate but the owners 
of industrial property who shall determine the economic 
policies of the country. 


If one interrupts the flow of eloquence to inquire when the 
private steel industry has “challenged” “democracy,” the 
only answer that emerges from Sir Stafford’s rhetoric is that 
it has done so merely by existing. And if one ventures to 
protest that what is now at issue is not the right or the power 
of Parliament to do anything it wants to the steel industry— 
nobody has “ challenged” that—but the wisdom of the par- 
ticular measures now proposed, no answer at all emerges. Sir 
Stafford Cripps is a high-minded and clear-headed man, who 
in the past twelve months has deserved well of the nation. It 
is a pitiful sight to see him stooping to demagogy. 

The second main thenfe is what may be called the planning 
theme. “ In our view ” said Mr Strauss “ it would be madness 
for the Government . . . to perpetuate in this basic industry a 
system in which serious clashes on matters of major policy 
between private and public interests are bound sooner or later 
to arise.” It will be noticed that Mr Strauss was careful not 
to say that any disagreements on policy had in fact arisen 
between the Government and the industry. Sir Andrew 
Duncan asserted, without correction, that they had not. But 
even if the likelihood of such clashes is accepted, does it neces- 
sarily follow that the state must always be right and the industry 
wrong ? This is another assumption that Socialists always take 
for granted. Most conflicts on matters of economic policy are 
of one of two kinds. They may be disagreements over the dis- 
tribution of wealth, as between consumers and producers, or 
between employers and workers. In these disputes, the 
common interest must indeed be paramount ; but it is far from 
apparent that a government department is always the best judge 
of the public’s interest. Wherever possible, the public should 
be allowed to state its own interest by exercising freedom of 
choice—which is an argument for less control and monopoly, 
not for more. The second type of disagreement arises out of 
different guesses about the future. Can it really be held that 
Ministers are better guessers than business men ? They are, 
in most cases, personally less well qualified ; they are far more 
subject to pressure from the fashion of the moment ; and they 
have far less to lose by being wrong. . 

The state is poorly equipped to run detailed business affairs. 
There are, indeed, certain things it must do, since nobody else 
can. It must concern itself with the general economic climate 
of the country, whether it is inflationary or deflationary ; it must 
wield the powerful economic weapon of taxation ; it must super- 
vise the balance of payments ; it must aim at a balance between 
thrift and capital creation. These things it must do—or so the 
great majority of people in the twentieth century would hold— 
but it has not yet learned how to do them very well, and it 
would be well advised to hold itself as far apart as it can from 
detailed decisions in specific industries. When it comes to the 
question of running the steel industry, it is overwhelmingly 
probable that the state would not be an improvement on the 
private owners. The existing cartel is not a good way of rum 
ning the industry, but the path of wisdom for the state is not 
to take it over and run it still worse, but rather to consider how 
the “ steel masters,” in running their own affairs, can be induced 
oe ee also serves the public interest in cheap 
stee 
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- Back to the Ruhr 


HE Six Power Conference which is meeting in London 
to shape the proposed international control board for the 
Ruhr has assembled under the shadow of intense French dis- 
re. When the Powers met in London last June to discuss 
the future of the Ruhr, the French were unwillingly persuaded 
to give up their old contention that both the ownership and 
the management of the Ruhr should be international. The 
question of ownership was shelved and the French negotiators 
abandoned their insistence upon internationalised management 
in return for Anglo-American readiness to set up a control 
hoard drawn from France, Benelux, Britain and the United 
States to allocate Ruhr coal and steel between the home market 
and the export trade. This decision, however, did not prove 
final. The French National Assembly thereafter instructed 
their Government to reopen the question of management in the 
Ruhr and France’s desire to. strengthen the controls on German 
industry has steadily increased as, in the course of the autumn, 
German steel production has overtaken French levels of output. 
Opinion in France on the eve of the conference was in any 
case somewhat suspicious and hesitant, The mood was then 
confirmed by the announcement. of the American and British 
Governments that they were handing over the trusteeship of the 
coal and steel industry to the Germans and would be ready to 
leave the question of ultimate ownership to the decision of 
some future German Government. To the French, this 
appeared to be an entirely unjustified attempt to. prejudge the 
issue both of management and ownership on the eve of an im- 
portant conference which, they felt, should be concerned with 
both issues and .M. Schuman, the French Foreign Secretary, 
instantly issued an official protest, which was reaffirmed in a 
statement made by M. Hervé Alphand at the opening of the 
London talks. 

It can be argued, in a strictly technical sense, that the French 
complaints and protests are not altogether relevant. The con- 
ference on the Ruhr is not concerned with problems of owner- 
ship at all. The work of the proposed board of control will 
not be prejudiced by the Anglo-American desire to allow the 
Germans in the long run to decide whether heavy industry in 
the Ruhr should be under public or private control. The. re- 
grouping of the decartelised steel combines in smaller units—a 
step which has accompanied the transfer of trusteeship to 
Germans—does not decide the final settlement with the share- 
holders or prejudice the rights of the very considerable body of 
foreign owners, 

Nor are changes in control either so revolutionary or so bind- 
ing as the French protests might suggest. In effect, the British 


and the Americans have simply given the management of the 
coal industry and of the steel industry the same pattern. The 
steel industry, which formerly had a German trustee acting 
under British control, will now acquire an Anglo-American 
control body. The mines, which had British trustees under 
Anglo-American control, will now. receive German. trustees 
instead. Effective power rests with the Anglo-American control 
—which the French could join were.they to complete the 
fusion of their Zone with Bizoria—and it is clear that neither 
the Americans nor the British are ready to relinquish it for the 
time being. Thus the actual situation in the Ruhr is not yet 
drastically changed. 

However, whether or not the French protests strictly apply 
to the present conference on the Ruhr, they cannot obviously 
be dismissed on a mere technicality... What has happened in 
the Ruhr is undoubtedly part of a general process of restoring 
power and responsibility to the Germans and of giving them 
incentives to work and expand production. It is the whole 
movement, and not this or that particular phase of it, that the 
French resent and wish to arrest, It does not much matter 
whether their protests are relevant to the talks in London this 
week, The real issue is whether France can stomach the whole 
trend of Anglo-American policy. 

x 


It has been argued again and again in these pages that on the 
general direction of policy, the British and the Americans are 
right and the French wrong. The-essence of the argument is 
that there is in the long run no halfway house between complete 
and prolonged suppression on the one hand and, on the other, 
the granting to Germany of equality with its neighbours. Per- 
manent suppression is beyond the desires and the capacities of 
the western Powers. It is, therefore, all the more important 
that the goal of building a responsible, equal, democratic Ger- 
many should be accepted and its attainment not impeded by 
attempts here and there to maintain galling and ultimately 
useless controls. Both in detail and in general, the French plan 
for an internationalised Ruhr would come within this definition. 
Detailed interference in German management by foreign 
technicians and managers would lead to strikes and boycotts 
by German management and labour and, in general, the imposi- 
tion of.a status on the Ruhr accepted by no other nation would 
make. that status the object of angry German nationalism and 
revisionism. The only control that the western Powers can, be 
relied on to maintain and which the Germans can hardly have 
the audacity to attack, is control on the production of actual 
weapons of war. In every other sphere, equality in status and 
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opportunity must be the goal of the Allied Powers first for 
western Germany and ultimately for the whole country. 
Yet having said so much, any student of the mood in Germany 


today and of the German record in the past cannot but be filled © 


with uneasiness. However clear the general objective—the 
creation in the long run of a reasonably satisfied Gertnany—and 
whatever controls are established in the meantime, the ultimate 
transfer of the Ruhr to virtually unrestricted German authority 
raises a number of formidable difficulties. In the first place, 
the fear of German aggression felt in France and the Low 
Countries (and in even intenser form im eastern Europe) is a 
political factor at least as important as the discontent felt in 
Germany at the disadvantages inherent in losing wars. American 
officials, with their direct administrative and financial responsi- 
bility for a part of Germany, are particularly prone to appear 
more sensitive to German complaining than to European dis- 
trust. Already there is an arrogance in German reactions, par- 
ticularly in the reactions of the business world, that creates 
small respect for Germany’s sense of proportion and the gravest 
doubts for its future behaviour. 

Nor are the problems raised by the re-establishment of ‘single 
German control in the Ruhr simply political. At present the 
chief economic difficulty, both in the Ruhr and in western 
Europe generally, is likely to be the continuance of certain 
shortages. The earlier shortage of coal and coke has been 
to some extent overcome, but in part only, by pushing the 
difficulty back a stage and saving coke by increasing the amount 
of high-grade ore and scrap consumed. The more German steel- 
making capacity is brought back into operation, the more for 
the time being will be the pressure upon inadequate supplies 
of rich iron ore and scrap. But this situation is not likely to 
last. By the time sole German control has been re-established, 
the situation in the western European steel industry may be 
much closer to the conditions of over-production prevailing in 
the thirties. Moreover, since practically every one of the four 
year plans being prepared within the framework of the European 
Recovery Programme states each government’s intention greatly 
to expand exports of heavy industrial products and at the same 
time to reduce imports; there is every chance that the western 
European industrial nations will find themselves involved in a 
violent competitive race to capture increasingly inadequate 
markets. 

Such a development would almost certainly lead to a re- 
establishment of a European steel cartel of the most negative 
and restrictive kind. During and after the Great Depression, 
it was the Germans who took the lead in building up the old 
steel cartel which controlled in the greatest detail—through 
its various sales comptoirs—the export of every type of steel 
product, shared out markets and regulated prices. It need hardly 
be said that the return to such a system, once again very prob- 
ably dominated by Germany as the largest producer, would be 
in every sense a retrograde step. To permit the “planning ” 
of western European industry to take the most restrictive and 
unconstructive of all possible forms would be to defeat the whole 
purpose of the Recovery programme. Yet such a development 
seems inevitable if the result of Allied policy in the long run is 
to re-establish in the Ruhr the status quo ante ; this, unfor- 
tunately, is the direction in which their policy is moving today. 

There is, however, one obstacle to a complete return to the 
prewar situation, but this, far from easing the problem of the 
future status of the Ruhr, complicates it still further. It is now 
clear that the five nations of the Brussels Pact will have in the 
next decade to devote a proportion of their industrial resources 
to rearmament. It is equally clear that the one thing a German- 
controlled Ruhr could not be permitted to produce is-weapons 
of war. The practical consequence of this ban would ‘be that 
whereas Germany’s competitors in their drive to secure indus- 
trial exports would be limited by the necessity of diverting 
some of their heavy industrial capacity to armament making, 
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the Germans could devote all their production to serviceable 
and saleable products. The paradoxical position might then 
arise that Glicienl: y reason of the ban on German arma. 
ments, might find itself exceptionally favoured in the drive for 
exports which western Europe as a whole will have to carry on, 


The political and economic arguments against the cae 


general policy in the Ruhr have thus ‘more weight 
British and American officials have seemed to allow in their dis. 


cussions with the French. Yer the opposite difficulty remains 


that in the long run it will be dangerous and indeed impossible 
to impose upon Germany—-save in the single instance of dis- 
armament—a status different from and inferior to that enjoyed 
by its neighbours. An internationalised Rubr as the solitary 
example of international control in an otherwise rigidly nationa- 
list Europe would immediately become a powerful centre of 
discord and unrest. Is there then no way out of a deadlock in 
which an uncontrolled Ruhr is a menace and a controlled Ruhr 
an impossibility? 
* 


There is one solution which has already made a brief appear- 
ance at the conference table and which could now be very use- 
fully revived. At an earlier discussion of the Ruhr, the 
Americans proposed that the project of international control 
should be extended from the Ruhr to cover the industrial areas 
of Lorraine, Luxembourg and Belgium. The scheme might, 
as a Starting point, take the industries included in the old 
Entente Internationale de l’Acier, but the new international 
authority would not be a restrictive body designed to maintain 
prices by restricting production to a limited demand. Its 
functions would rather be to control and plan investment, to 
encourage expansion and to allot different types of production 
to different industrial centres within a unified western European 
steel industry. The most practicable form of control might 
well be that of a holding company, entrusted with ultimate 
financial decisions and responsible to Governments as wel! as to 
the industry. To this body, the British steel industry could 
either adhere completely or belong in a less formal fashion, 
as it did at the time when the Entente de P’Acier was widened 
by the inclusion of Britain to become the European Stee! Cartel. 
British adherence in some form or another would, however, be 
essential, since the role of British industry in Western Union 
rearmament is clearly crucial. The protection offered by the 
Channel makes Britain the most suitable centre for an expan- 
sion of armament making, yet the island could hardly make the 
sacrifice involved to its export trade, unless it were in a position 
to share in the gains of western Europe’s other steel producers, 

A project for the international control for the Ruhr can thus 
be envisaged once western Germany is treated not as 2 single 
German problem but as part of the wider issue of strengthening 
and integrating western Europe as a whole. There will, & 


course, be no easy acceptance of the solution. .The French. 


have already rejected it once. The Germans are developing a 
mood of such arrogance that they, too, may denounce a solution 
which a year ago would have satisfied their most Utopian 
dreams. The Allies are, however, still in a position to override 
German opposition if they have the will. The real obstacle 
is the attitude of nations of the Western Union and of France 
in the first place. If, however, the alternative to international 
control for the nations of western Europe—a control which, in 
a restrictive anti-social "sense, they have been prepared to 
stomach in the past—is the re-emergence of a strong, ruthless, 
exceptionally well-placed German competitor, there can surely 
be no doubt where the balance of advantage lies. For a few 
months more, the international solution can still be imposed 
on Germany. The French, and indeed the British, will have 
bitter cause for regret if, to protect their own unimpaired 
national sovereignty, they finally return Germany to the unem 
cumbered enjoyment of its own, 7 
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How Much Food Can Britain Grow? 


BYE since discussion started about British postwar policy, 
4 it has been an accepted axiom that this country can and 
should grow more food than it was producing in 1938. The 
yope for agricultural expansion, however, has been very vari- 
qusly estimated by different authorities, and by the same 
authority at different times. Until last year, the Government 
assumed that crop production should gradually be allowed to 
drop to a level much closer to its prewar than to its wartime 
volume, but that livestock production should be- expanded as 
quickly as possible to an appreciably higher level than before 
the war. The general pattern of British agriculture would thus 
be the same as of old, but its total size would be somewhat 
larger. It was expected, for instance, in the White Paper on 
“The Post-war Contribution of British Agriculture to the 
Saving of Foreign Exchange ” (Cmd. 7072, 1947), that the pre- 
war net agricultural output might eventually be exceeded by 
something like a third. This was a reasonable goal, which was 
certainly within the industry’s capacity, given sufficient feeding 
stuffs and labour. The emphasis on livestock production 
meant that its attainment 

need not be unduly costly or — tmousona aves 

repugnant to the farmers’ 
natural inclination and would 
be in line with factors of soil 
and climate. 

The Government’s policy 
was drastically changed as a 
result of the dollar crisis of 
fifteen months ago, which 
made it cast around for any 
and every means of saving 
hard currencies quickly. The 
four-year plan of agricultural 
expansion, which it then insti- 
tuted, envisaged that crop pro- 
duction as a whole (though 
the ratio between the differ- 
ent crops would be different) 
should by 1951-52 be raised to around its wartime peak and 
presumably kept there indefinitely. This heavy emphasis was 
placed on crops, partly in order to save on imported feeding 
stuffs, partly because it was here that expansion could be 
quickest, and the immediate saving of exchange therefore 
greatest. | Livestock expansion is necessarily much slower, 
although here again the plan provided for a specially rapid in- 
crease in the output of the two easiest dollar-savers, eggs and 
pig meat. This autumn, some changes in the original plan 
have been submitted to the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation. The plan’s original targets, as a per- 
centage of prewar production, were 123 for milk, 110 for beef 
and veal, 77 for mutton and lamb, 92 for pigmeat, and 152 
for eggs. The Government has now postponed by a year the 
date for realising the beef, mutton, and pigmeat targets. It 
has reduced the egg targets—partly because of the cost of 
feedingstuffs, partly as a concession to Danish plans—although 
the actual prospects for many more eggs soon are bright, 
The general objections, however, remain unaltered. 

If the Government’s plan is realised, net agricultural output 
in a few years’ time will be about 50 per cent higher than before 
the war. This, however, would not be the limit of its expansion, 
since livestock production—especially of mutton and lamb— 
Would still be disproportionately low in relation to crop pro- 
duction. There ALA arid be scope for a further increase in 
livestock production, which mignt eventually produce a total 
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agricultural output greater by two-thirds or even more than 
before the war. Considered purely from a technical standpoint, 
there is nothing inherently impossible about such an achievement. 
The crucial questions are whether the agricultural industry, as at 
present organised, is either able or willing to produce an output 
of such a size and character, and whether it can do so without 
incurring steeply rising costs. 


The Government’s programme involves a return to a highly 


artificial pattern of production, which was only secured during 
wartime by. dint of detailed compulsion as well as of patriotic 
exhortation. The revised targets for 1952-53 require farmers 
to put four million more acres under cereal production than 


before the war—an enormous increase which would match 


the achievement of the best wartime year. There is also a 


rather preposterous demand for 400,000 acres of linseed. The 
assumption is made that the improved wartime yields will be 
maintained. There is, however, some danger of yields falling 
off through exhaustion of the soil caused by overcropping. On 
the other hand, there is still considerable scope for raising 
yields by an improved applica- 
trousont ors «=O. OF fertiliser. Indeed, it is 
likely that more can be gained 
in the long run from raising 
yields still further than from 
finding new land to plough, 
which is much easier to do on 
paper than in psactice. Even 
so, to expect farmers to grow 
—and to keep on growing— 
450,000 acres more wheat and 
400,000 acres more other 
grains than they did this year 
is highly optimistic. The 
appeal to the farmers’ patriot- 
ism is anyhow much fainter in 
peacetime. Moreover, it is 
one thing to appeal for a 
special effort and quite another 
to expect that effort to be maintained indefinitely. The 
idea of using compulsion on a wartime scale, and for an 
indefinite period, has been expressly, and no doubt rightly, 
rejected by the Government as completely inimical to 
the willing co-operation on which it counts. There remains 
the appeal to the farmers’ pocket, but the marginal costs of 
stimulating much further crop production by this means are 
so high as to deter any but the most imprudent disburser of 
tax receipts. 

Although it is necessarily a slow process, livestock produc- 
tion is making better progress than crop production. Tea 
certain extent, the two types of production are competitive with 
each other as well as being complementary. The maintenance of 
a higher acreage under crops reduces the amount of permanent 
grass available for supporting stock. However, this difficulty 
was partly overcome in wartime by a greater intensity of 
stocking, which increased the stock-carrying capacity of an acre 
of grass by as much as a third. The scope for still further 
improvement in grassland management is generally agreed to 
be enormous. It may be roughly estimated that a ley has one 
and a half times the productivity of permanent grass, and that 
the feeding value of silage is one third greater than that of hay. 
A considerable expansion of ley rotations and of ensilage could 
therefore, in theory, enable the same numbers of livestock to be 
supported on a still smaller acreage and thus free more land 
for crop production. Moreover, grassland improvement ought 
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not to add to the average costs ot production ; it has been 
argued, for instance, that it costs less to get a unit of protein, 
from silage than from hay. But in practice the more profitable 
and acceptable contribution of improved management of grass- 
land would be to enable farmers to carry higher numbers of 
cattle and other stock. The obstacles in the way are partly 
the conservatism of many farmers, and partly the lack of labour 
and of new machinery, which they cannot always afford. If 
it could be made administratively practicable, a subsidy for the 
good management of tem- 
porary grassland would yield 
worthwhile results. 120 

Another point is that agri- 
cultural expansion can be 
carried out far more economi- 100 
cally and efficiently if the pace 
is not too rapid. Mechanisation 
is still proceeding fast, and the 8° |-—— 
agricultural machinery indus- 
try is being expanded to deal i 
with an anticipated high flow ® | 
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wrong foot—on an uneconomic and superficial basis, 

best form of state aid to agriculture would ,be. subsidies for 
the improvement of fixed capital, the renovation of farm 
buildings, and the improvement of grass management, awarded 
on as selective a basis as possible. The concentration g 
economic aid to the industry in the form of price incentives 

more likely to retard than to accelerate the necessary économie 
changes. It gives considerable security to the indifferent 
farmer, with the result that the differences between good 
and poor farmers—despite 
the activities of County Com- 
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possible not only economises 
manpower, but has obvious attractions to an industry where 
wage rates have increased much more steeply than prices. Un- 
fortunately, the average British farm is much too small in size to 
use many types of machinery to the best advantage. The 
Government’s demand for quick returns, backed by fairly 
generous price incentives, together with the cost and scarcity 
of labour, is encouraging some farms to become overcapitalised 
in machinery in relation to their size. There is no simple way— 
short of revolutionary and unpopular changes in land tenure— 
to overcome this difficulty of size. Something can be achieved 
from the development of contract services for machinery. The 
efforts of the County Agricultural Committees in this direction 
have been singularly unsuccessful and may soon be discontinued, 
and the future probably rests with private contractors.and local 
co-operative machinery pools. Much could certainly be gained 
from a more scientific use of labour on the farm, although this 
is less an alternative course to creating larger units than another 
argument for doing so. 

The new capital and new techniques that are needed can 
only come into play gradually. The danger with the Govern- 
ment’s rush tactics is that they may start expansion off on the 


balanced. Even for livestock 
the possibilities are not, of course, unlimited. There would come 
a point when, on the basis of present farm organisation, difficul- 
ties would multiply and costs rise steeply, but—except perhaps 
in the case of milk production—it is still a long way off. “By 
contrast, the prospects for raising crop production much above 
its present level are uncertain and the costs of doing so can 
already be seen to be great. Any forecast of conditions in the 
outside world is hazardous, but it can at least be said that a policy 
of emphasis on livestock would not contradict the indications of 
future prospects. It will take longer to restore the world’s pro- 
duction of animal products to normal than its production of 
crops and the increased demand js also likely to be more per- 
manent. The danger is that the natural limitations and genuine 
opportunities—both alike—of British agriculture will be for- 
gotten by Government blueprints which seek a quick solution for 
pressing problems of foreign exchange. The urgent need fot 
saving dollars certainly requires some special and early contri- 
bution from British agriculture. But this contributon will be 
far more effective if it is spread over a long period and brought 
about in an efficient and economical manner than if it is hastily 
improvised on shaky and expensive foundations. 


The Trials of Tito 


S* months have passed since the Cominform denounced 
). Tito. Jugoslay policy remains linked to that of the Soviet 
Union and Mr Bebler’s speeches before the United Nations are 
no less obstructive and insulting to the western Powers than 
those of Mr Vyshinsky. Yet Moscow continues to condemn 
the Jugoslay regime, and in his speech on November 7th Mr 
Molotoy again denounced the “treachery” of the “ nationalis- 
tic Tito clique.” 

Jugoslavia’s “ popular democratic ” neighbours have not con- 
fined themselyes to words. The Rumanian government seems 
to have been implicated in the attempted escape of General 
Jovanovic in the summer, and has exerted pressure on Jugoslav 
diplomats in Bucarest and on the Jugoslav minority in Rumania 
to disown Tito. Those who have refused have, according to 
Belgrade, suffered persecution. The Hungarian government 
is reacting in the same way to Jugoslavy diplomats in Budapest, 
and a major of the Hungarian political police stated that Jugo- 
slavs “possess no diplomatic rights.” In Bulgaria, agitation 


against Tito’s rule in Macedonia is growing, and is becoming 
steadily less distinguishable from the “ Great Bulgarian ” pro- 
paganda of the prewar regime. In Albania the Communist 
Party has been purged, and Koci Xoxe, the former Minister of 
Interior and police chief, has lost his job and been disgraced 
for pro-Tito deviationism. These are signs that the Moscow- 
dictated hostility of the neighbour satellites is a sérious mattet 
for Tito. Perhaps even more serious are the admitted difficul: 
ties in obtaining vital imports from the more distant and more 
industrialised satellites, Czechoslovakia and Poland. In 4 
speech this week Tito complained that the eastern states were 
treating Jugoslavia’s “ people’s democracy” worse than they 
have treated the capitalist states. ay ed 

It may be taken as certain that the Cominform’s agents are 
doing their best to subyert the Tito regime from within. 4s 
long as Tito maintains an iron dictatorship based on the Soviet 
form of Marxist ideology, their task will be facilitated. They 
can count on the sympathy of the small number of 
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v Marxists and of all unprincipled careerists who have 
joined the party for personal gain. ‘The latter, who have always 
been numerous in all Balkan“states under all regimes, will no 
doubt go over to the big red battalions as soon as it seems safe. 
Tito’s friend, Rankovic, firmly controls the secret police, but it 
cannot be easy for him to decide whom he can trust. - It is in 
fact only too likely that in Tito’s own entourage there is 
treason: it would be surprising, in view of the past history of 
Communism in general and of Serbia in particular, if there were 
not. 


Meanwhile, material conditions are bound to deteriorate. 
The Five-Year Plan was too ambitious even for the most fav- 
ourable circumstances, The results of “linked prices,” by 
which peasants were to be supplied with manufactured goods, 
have been disappointing. The boycott of the satellites is turn- 
ing into a blockade, and yet the Jugoslav government still 
refuses the minimum concessions required for trade with the 
west. If present trends continue, there is real danger of 
internal disintegration, leading through mutiny and treachery 
tocivil war and enabling the Soviets or the neighbour satellites 
to intervene “ to restore order.” 


Tito is too sharp a politician not to see these dangers, and 
though he has shown no sign that he wishes to be reconciled 
with the western Powers, it is improbable that he has not 
given the matter some thought, What in fact are the practical 
possibilities of a rapprochement? One possibility must be at 
least discussed before making an assessment of Tito’s chances. 
If Moscow expected war, it might make temporary concessions. 
Tito on his side might for a brief period co-operate with the 
west solely in order to raise his own price. When the time 
came, Moscow, needing him for war, would accept him as an 
ally, and he would for the second time betray the west. Co- 
operation leading to this result would be a bad bargain 
for the western Powers—and for Tito. It would be a bad 
bargain for Tito because, once Soviet troops had entered Jugo- 
slavia in the course of military operations, a way would be 
found to “liquidate” the Marshal. If, however, Moscow 
has no thought or expectation of war, Tito has only one thing 
to hope for from the Kremlin—and that is the acceptance of 
his complete capitulation. The consequences of such action 
must obviously be known to him. He would disappear from 
the political scene, and perhaps from this world. The history 
of Communism shows that such capitulations are possible. If 
it is proved expedient that one man should perish for the good 
of the Party, the one man may willingly accept his sentence. 
But Tito does not seem quite the type of Party fanatic who has 
been capable of such self-abnegation in the past. 


There thus seem to be two alternatives before the Marshal. 
The first has already been discussed. It is to cling on to the 
present position while economic unrest and Communist 
treachery gradually lead to the crumbling of the regime. The 
second is to seek some sort of rapprochement with the west. 


There should be no mistake about the amount of crow Tito 
would have to swallow to achieve even a minimum understand- 
ing with the western Powers. It may not seem that their terms 
are heavy. Indeed, they are not. Nevertheless, they demand 
some striking departures from current Jugoslav practice. In 
the economic field the British must demand the payment of 
teasonable compensation to nationalised British interests in 
Jugoslavia. This may stick in the throats of demagogues who 
for years past have demanded the expropriation of the “ foreign 
capitalist plunderers,” but surely British firms may ask for terms 
as favourable as have already been granted to Swedes and 
Swiss? This economic precondition of better relations is, 
however, relatively unimportant compared with the demands 
which must be put forward in relation to Tito’s foreign policy. 
Jugoslavia ‘would’ surely be required to cease all aid to the 
Markos rebels ; to stop military threats to the frontier of Trieste 


923° 
and subversive activity within the city itself; and to show 
neutrality in the event that the western Powers should be obliged 
to take any action against Albariia. It would probably be unwise 
to press the point further and to demand a more general detach- 
ment from Soviet diplomacy. But, in the Balkans, the westera 
conditions are limited and specific and therefore stand a better 
chance of being the basis of a bargain. ° 

The most delicate point of all, however, is the question of 
political freedom for the friends of the west inside Jugoslavia. 
Tito is a convinced Marxist, and does not intend to abandon 
his aim of transforming Jugoslavia into a state of the Soviet 
type. The western Powers on their side are not dictating the 
social system of Jugoslavia ; they wish neither to overthrow nor 
to bolster up the Tito regime as such. They do object, however, 
to the persecution of Jugoslay subjects who have shown them- 
selves their friends, simply and solely because they are their 
friends. But Tito no doubt fears that if he releases those 
unjustly imprisoned and relaxes police pressure on western 
sympathisers he will soon find himself dependent on the support 
of non-Communists. Then the dictatorship of the Communist 
Party will have to be modified, non-Marxist democrats will 
recover influence, and the achievement of Communism in Jugo- 
slavia will be indefinitely postponed. This is the real dilemma 
facing Tito—to modify his programme of total Communism or 
to risk the total disappearance of his regime, to choose between 
a partial loss of power or a complete loss of power and possibly 
of life as well. 

Tito is not, however, alone in facing this unpalatable choice. 
He must consider the men around him. He, trained in the 
Comintern, might prefer everything to “ capitulation to the 
west.” But what of his colleagues? The top ranks of the 
Jugoslav armed forces and bureaucracy are filled with men who 
have not long been—and some who are still not—members of 
the Communist Party. They joined or supported the Party 
during the war, because it stood for resistance to the Axis and 
a social revolution which they hoped would sweep away the rot 
of past regimes. These men have always been passionate 
nationalists. For them, the victory of the Partisans was to 
mean the regeneration and territorial expansion of Jugoslavia, 
which was to become a powerful state, “ almost a Great Power.” 
They favoured Russia because they thought it the generous 
“big brother” of all Slavs, both a mighty military force and 
a land of liberty and justice. But events are showing them that 
the threat to Jugoslavia’s independence, let alone’ its future 
greatness, comes not from the west but from Russia. It is the 
Soviet Union that is the “ imperialist Power.” 

It is with these men that the western Powers should seek in 

the first place to establish contact. If a reorientation is to be 
brought about in Tito’s policy, it is most likely to come as a 
result of their pressure and influence. The methods whereby 
such contacts can best be made cannot usefully be canvassed in 
public. But there is one means which cannot and must not be 
overlooked—tradio propaganda, or to use the more exact 
language of four years ago, political warfare. From Britain at 
least the Jugoslavs must hear, in their own language, an expla- 
nation of the real dangers, the similarity of the present situation 
with that of February and March, 1941; the imperialist nature 
of the Soviet policy; the friendly feelings of the western nations 
towards Jugoslavia and their desire for peace in the Balkans; 
the common interest of Jugoslavia with Greece in resisting 
Bulgarian and Albanian irredentism and in keeping the Balkans 
free from servitude to any Great Power. These are slogans 
which will find an echo among most Jugoslavs, including 
highly placed supporters of Tito, and which have the important 
advantage of being based on the truth. At the very least, pro- 
paganda on these lines will increase confusion and suspicion in 
the Soviet camp. At the best, it may hasten a welcome evolu- 
tion of Jugoslav policy and benefit the west’s most hard-pressed 
ally, Greece. 





NOTES OF 


A royal birth is, to quote Walter Bagehot’s description of a 
princely marriage, “the brilliant edition of a universal fact, and, 


* as such, it rivets mankind.” Birth, marriage, and death, these are 


the universal human experiences, and the King’s subjects. who 
today are rejoicing over the birth of a son to Princess Elizabeth 
are also rejoicing over their own natural happiness in the first- 
born as much as in the assurance of the royal succession, The 
strength of the monarchy, even the present-day constitutional 
monarchy, does not rest wholly upon a utilitarian concept, but 
upon deep-felt instincts of community which it has the power 
to elicit. The role of the Royal Family—a desperately exacting one 
—is to live on behalf of their people, as their people feel that life 
should be lived, with dignity and gracefulness, with solid virtue 
and domestic discipline, with restraint and with charm. 

But it is a dedicated calling and his destiny will mark the life 
of the new Prince from the day of his birth. In the natural 
course of events, he will have reached manhood before he 
becomes heir apparent, and half a century may well pass before 
he ascends the throne. One need not fear with Bagehot that a 
prince who comes to the throne old or middle-aged comes to it 
“unfit for work,” for he will “have spent the whole of his youth 
and the first part of manhood in idleness.” A twentieth-century 
prince is more likely to work too hard than to be too idle, and 
the greatest assistance his subjects can give their future king 
is not to expect too large a measure of public life from hjm and 
to give the greatest possible respect to his private life. 


* * * 


Should the Powers Negotiate ? 


Everybody in the western World wants peace and wants it 
pessionately. If the journey of Mr Truman to Moscow would 
ensure general pacification, the plucky little President would go 
there on foot and no one would blame him. If an immediate 
calling of the Foreign Ministers Council could carry with it a 
guarantee of a settlement, the western Powers would summon it 
tomorrow. If Dr Evatt and Mr Lie could produce peace our of 
a United Nations docyment, they would be encouraged to write 
not one but fifty-six letters tomorrow morning. 

The difficulty is not the. desire for peaceful negotiation. The 
difficulty is the utterly umpromising course that negotiations 
have taken so far. Dr Evatt and Mr Lie, undoubtedly with the 
best intentions, have jumped imto the middle of the endless dis- 
agreement between cast and west and have simply treated the 
past as though it did not exist. Ina sense, they say to the Powers: 
“Let us alf begin here. This is a new page.” The trouble is 
that it is not. The page is very old, very dirty and by now it is 
hardly possible to write on it another word. 

When the Russians by isolating their zone economically and 
steamroliering it into the Soviet political mould, had made 
Potsdam a dead Ietter, the western Powers at last—in Noyem- 
ber, 1947—gave up the fruitless job of waiting for agreement and 
determined, reluctantly, to follow Russia’s “ unilateral” example. 
The Russians did not then plead for new negotiations. On the 
comtrary, it was not long before they smashed across all negotia- 
tions with the violent coup at Berlin. Even so, the western 
Powers were ready to continue to negotiate. They waited for 
months on Soviet pleasure to see if important concessions on the 
issue of currency would lead to an end of violence—i.c., of the 
blockade. But the Russians simply let the western Powers talk 
and comtinued to reinforce their blockade. It was at this poimt 
that the issue was referred to the Security Council. 

Talks began again in Paris and the western Powers, always 
ready to negotiate, approved a proposal evolved by Dr Bramuglia, 
President of the Security Council, so reasonable and conciliatory 
that every nation save the Russians accepted it. By them, it was 
vetoed. Almost en the same day, a new twist was given to the 
screw in Berlin. Js it really surprising, therefore, that the western 
Powers now regard yet another bout of negotiation as a waste of 
time and even resent the suggestion, latent in the Evatt-Lie letter, 
that there is in some way an equality of blame attaching to al! 
the Great Powers over the issue of Berlin ? 

This is not to say that the western Powers will not resume 
negotiations. They will do so instantly if any action on Russia’s 
part suggests that negotiations could at last lead to results. And 
the required action is cbvious. It is to lift the blockade, 
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THE WEEK 
Party Divisions and Western Unien ) 


Ever since the project of a United Europe caught within 
its sails the following wind of Mr Churchill’s enthusiasm, there 
has been trouble over the issue between the Government and 
the Opposition. Mr Churchill has consistently attempted to make 
the issue of closer unity in Europe an all-party affair and his first 
clash with Mr Attlee occurred early this year when the Labour 
Party officially discouraged its members from attending The 
Hague Conference. Since that time, the integration of at Jeast 
western Europe has ceased to be a matter for private people and 
unofficial movements only. The persistent efforts of the French 
have raised it to the governmental level and at the latest meeting 
of the five signatories of the Western Union pact, it was agreed 
that a committee should be set up, representing the five govern- 
ments, to discuss two proposals for achieving closer unity—the 
French proposal for a European assembly and Mr Bevin’s 
suggestion of a European Council responsible to governments, 

The selection of a British delegation to attend this mecting— 
which opens in Paris on November 20th—has now led to another 
clash between Mr Churchill and Mr Attlee. The Prime Minister 
has decided to make the delegation strictly a governmental one 
and has refused Mr Churchill’s request that members of the 
Opposition should be included. To this Mr Churchill has angrily 
opposed his thesis that the unity of Europe—one of the greatest 
issues of foreign policy—should be above party. 

What can be said of this running fight between the two leaders 
of the House? On the immediate issue of the delegation to 
the forthcoming committee, Mr Aulee cannot really be blamed 
for underlining its governmental character. If the Com- 
mittee is to be something more than one more revival mecti 
to boost the ideal of unity, it must have delegations capable of 
reaching decisions and of committing governments to a line of 
policy. But on almost every other issue, it is impossible to 
congratulate the Government on its record. Even af enthusiasts 
for Western Union have gone teo far with their paper plans and 
projected constitutions, there can be no doubt that Great Britain 
needs the closest possible relations with its neighbours and should 
be the first to encourage the genuine sentiment for unity and 
to direct it into useful and practicable channels. Instead, the 
record is one of a steady pouring of cold water, 

Each advance has appeared to be wrung from a_ reluctant 
Cabinet and even now, when Mr Bevin’s excellent proposal for 
a European Council has given European—and British—opinion 
the idea that perhaps a less half-hearted policy is on the way, 
the hopes can hardly fail to be dashed by the choice of Dr Dalton 
to head the British delegation. The peoples of western Europe 
have not forgotten the discouragement of the whole idea of closer 
union expressed by the Doctor at the Socialist Conference in 
Paris this spring. Yet it is this known opponent of the ideal 
of union that is chosen to go to Paris. Mr Attlee has really only 
himself to blame if, after this, the suspicion of British lukewarm- 
ness hardens to conviction, 


* * * 


Steel Debate 


A Parliementary correspondent writes: 

The Debate in the House of Commons on the Second Reading 
of the Steet Bilt began very lamely, but as the leaders on both 
sides warmed to their subjects it developed into an mnpressive 
display of Parliamentary debating. On Monday, Mr Sitrawss, 
Minister of Supply, opened the debate by merely intoning a bulky 
written brief, a habit that is becoming only too frequent among 
Ministers. “Ministers are advocates of the ~Bills they pre- 
sent, and not BBC announcers. It is not surprising that the Steel 
Bill took third place in Tuesday’s news to the weight and progress 
of the new Prince and to the unfolding of the evidence before 
the Tribunal of Enquiry. 

But on Tuesday and Wednesday Mr Churchill and Sir Andrew 
Duncan succeeded in raising the debete to the level om which it 
one of the most important of the session. Sir Andrew 


Duncan proved that, though he speaks seldom in the House and. 


cultivates the deceptive appearance of a rugged and unsophisticated 


businessman, he is, im fact, a debater of a high order. His speech 
‘hie j 


was an example of Parliamentary system at its best, the 


spectacle of a man arguing coolly, log-cally and without tension 
against a policy which, although it affects his special interest, a0 
also be demonstrably proved to be wrong. "iD 
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Since steel will be one of the issues of the next election, it was 
fot surprising that Mr Churchill and ‘Sir Stafford Cripps should 
conjure up some of the arguments they used in 1945. Mr 
Churchill smelt a plot—not a Gestapo plot this ‘time—but a 
conspiracy by the Government to paper over the cracks within its 
own ranks. Sir Stafford, by implication, admitted’ a grain of 
truth in this charge. He departed from his usual technique of 
economic realism sufficiently far to advance the thesis that the 
stternative to the peaceful penetration of the citadel of capitalism 
would be their violent overthrow. In other words, that if the 
Labour Party cannot pursue a sufficiently radical policy to keep 
@ntro! of the workers, the Communists will take over their leader- 
ship. This, in effect, cuts at the root of the whole of the Govern- 
ment’s—and in particular Mr Morrison’s and Mr Strauss’s—pre- 
liminary build-up for the nationalisation of iron and steel, since 
it is now admitted that this is not primarily a technical, but a 
political, measure. 

Apart from # few verbal rows, the debate did not produce the 
bitter and violent controversy that had been expected. ‘This was 
partly a reflection of the serious mood of the Heise, which felt 
instinctively that this was a graver and more fundamental issue 
than any which it had faced in this Parliament, and one in which 
political philosophies rather than administrative techniques were 
being discussed. Consequently, it reflected the soul-searching 
which has taken place in all three parties. Those Ministers who 
had opposed ‘the Bill in draft listened with wry faces as the 
Opposition stated many of their own arguments in public. Among 
the Conservatives, the Industrial Chartists carefully let it be 
known that they were not prepared to die upon the barricades 
of Stee! House, and that Sir Andrew Duncan had been elected 
as a Nationalist. But the Liberal Party suffered the most severe 
internal haemorrhage, for it had not clarified its views on steel in 
advance of the publication of the Bill, and had to cram into a 
hectic fortnight the formulation of a policy, and only at the Yast 
moment were its four dissident members persuaded to follow 
their leader into the Opposition lobby. 


* * * 


Undermining the Chancellor 


The Parliamentary Labour Party’s appeal to the Chancellor 
to “increase the purchasing power” of. lower incomes has more 
political weight behind it than may appear. Although S:r 
Stafford Cripps replied, as he was bound to do, that he could not 
anticipate his Budget, notice has been served upon him of a 
demand for some further cushion between the masses and harsh 
economic reality. It is. becoming fairly obvious even to the 
most orthodox that nationalisation, whatever its doctrinal merits, 
butters no parsnips ; and it is butter on the parsnips—as the. big 
fall in Labour’s majority at the Edmonton by-election shows— 
which at the momeat arouses the elecorate’s interest. Many 
Labour MPs are prepared to search with Mr Maurice Webb for a 
means of “easing the cost of living for the lower income groups 
without damaging the Government’s general economic policy.” 
Presumably, this will result, as the winter wears on, in pressure 
not only for lower beer and tobacco taxes and the abolition of 
purchase tax on articles of mass consumption, but for higher food 
subsidies. 

Sir Stafford Cripps’s policy of economic reafism has been 
severely bitten into already, and he can be counted on to put up 
a stiff resistance to any further attempts to nibble at it. He knows, 
if others do not, how impossible it is to run the presént volume 
of social services and the present administrative machine on the 
proceeds of taxes from the well-to-do, The confiscation of that 
dwindling minority’s entire income would, indeed, fail to provide 


_enough. The main source of public income on the present scale 


can only be the public at large—its earnings, its beer, tobacco, 
entertainments and miscellaneous purchases. It is, of course, both 
perfectly arguable and often argued that public spending and 
the taxes which sustain it are intolerably high, and that the former 
should be drastically cut in order to seduce the latter, To that 
proposition, family budgets are more relevant than many Labour 
MPs would probably care to admit, It is easy to win votes by 
& programme of social services or capital development to be paid 
for by an unpopular minority ; it would not be so easy to get 
support for the same programme presented as an expense to be 
met by its beneficiaries. There springs eternal in the voter’s breast 
the hope of something for nothing, the hope that by conjuring 
with figures it will somehow be possible to produce the irreducible. 
indefeasible birthright cf a quart of good. living out of an optional 
pint of production. There are always a dozen would-be Daltons 
can upom that ‘hope for every Cripps with the courage to 
it. rf ¢ He 4 i 3 ae } 
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The Parliamentary Labour Party ate’ quite naturally ‘reflecting 
the anxieties of theic constituemts,, but Members. of . Parliament 
are;more than delegates, they. are the link between the nation’s 
leaders and the nanen itself. Even from the standpeint of pure 
politics, they should remember that political courage in a party 
makes a more abiding impression upon the clectorate than any 
attempts to create temporary palliatives for unpleasant truths. 


* * * 


Privilege for the Co-ops 


The Minister of Food’s decision to grant a. preferential 
allocation of imported rabbits and poultry and of the extra sugar 
distributed for the manufacture of cakes and biscuits to the 
co-operative societics has caused a storm of protest only partially 
allayed by his subsequent promise to consider the claims of other 
traders. It is almost universally agreed that 10 continue to allocate 
supplies, whether of food or. other goods, on.the basis of the 
trade done in a given prewar period; causes injustice both to 
traders and their customers. The co-operative societies, whose 
registrations for rationed foods have increased by up to Io per cent 
since the beginning of the war, have a legitimate gr.evance—and, 
more important, so have their,.customers. But what is justice 
when done to all at the same time becomes injustice when done 
to a few, and the relaxing of the prewar datum rule. specifically 
in favour of the co-operatives, which, it hardly needs saying, have 
strong political ties with the Labour Party, cannot be condemned 
too. strongly, . 

Bombarded by questions in the House of Commons on 
Moxday, Dr Summerskill, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Food, stated that Mr Strachey was prepared to .comsider 
similar claims for increased allocations “from any other. well- 
defined. group of traders.” Whether this definition will, enable 
justice to be done to every small independent wader whose trade 
has increased since the war remains to be. seen, What.can be 
said now is that this afterthought, resulting from, the widely 
voiced protests, does not undo. the original. injustice, The right 
course would have been to work out an allocation scheme based 
on registrations, or, if this is not possible, to have considered 
claims from all groups*of traders before granting an increase to 
any. The worst possible course is to have shown what will be 
widely regarded as political favouritism. 
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Israel in the Ascendant 


Thanks largely to its own efforts, but partly to those of its 
friends, Israel is in the ascendant in three places at once. The 
first is in the Security Council. Here, on Tuesday, a majority 
of eight votes to one adopted a Canadian resolution calling on 
both sides for an immed.ate armistice in Palestine. The few 
voters who attach importance to the ‘Council’s survival as an 
instrument of consequence were to be seen deluding themseives 
into thinking that this new vote did not prejudice their “ sanc- 
tions ” resolution of November 4th. In fact it cannot fail to de 
so. For the Israelis accept the one and reject the other, and since 
no one seems ready to force them to accept anything distasteful, 
there is nothing to prevent them from calling the tune. A similar 
scene of triumph is taking p‘ace in the Political Committee. 
This, though it contains a safe majority for the Bernadotte plan, 
is even more lacking than the Council in the physical means to 
put its wishes into effect. The third site is in Palestine itself, 
where fresh small segments are daily being chipped off the 
remaining Arab areas. From now onwards, therefore, all further 
votes and deliberations in Paris are no more than futile delays in 
the way of a final settlement which Israel is ina position to dictate. 

This situation, though so triumphant, 1s not one hundred per 
cent satisfactory to the Israeli delegation in Paris. Its members 
are worried at the extent of their dependence on the Soviet Union, 
to which they have had to turn for promises to kill the sanctions 
resolution with a veto in the Council if the unpredictable 
Americans now decide not to accept a situation in Palestine 
brought about by force. The Israelis relished and extracted all 
possible advantage from the Great Power line-up which until lately 
prevailed—that in which the USA and the USSR were for wholly 
different reasons on the same side and against Britain in backing 
partition and ignoring Arab rights and wishes. Now the Amer’cans 
have seen a red light. Is it wise to throw to the winds the basic 
principles upon which Uno was founded ? Or to drive the Arab 
states into passionate opposition to the west ? For the moment, 
therefore, American and British policy is closer than it has ever 
been, and the juggling that is necessary to keep the USA and the 
USSR on the same tack at the same time is proving too much 
even for that unquestionably talented Israeli delegate, Mr Aubrey 


Eban. 
* . + 


The Battle for Suchow 


The civil war in China is now centred on the struggle for 
the approaches to the capital and particularly for the railway 
junction of Suchow. A thick curtain of censorship at the front 
has prevented reliable information about the fighting from reach- 
ing the outside world, but it appears that the Nanking forces on 
this front are in somewhat better shape than the army which 
was destroyed in Manchuria and it is claimed in Nanking that 
the Chinese Air Force has blunted the Communists’ offensive 
across open country east of Suchow. If Suchow is taken, a 
Communist advance on Nanking and Shanghai will presumably 
follow, but even a Communist capture of these cities would not 
necessarily end the war, as it is likely that the south weuld con- 
linue to resist and that the Chinese Government, whether in its 
present form or with changed personnel, would move to Canton, 
thus restoring the situation which existed. before’ 1927, when 
Canton was the centre of Kuomintang power. 

China since the war has been in effect divided into three 
zones according to the duration and intensity of Japanese occupa- 
tion; in Manchuria it was longest and most complete, in the 
north-eastern provinces of China Proper shorter and less thorough, 
while in the west and south the Japanese oniy gained local foot- 
holds or did not penetrate at all. Japanese conquest meant that 
the local Chinese officials, army commanders and bourgeois 
families either collaborated or fled ; if they collaborated, they 
became. discredited and, if they fled, they lost their local roots. 
Thus the established social and political ordez was largely broken 
down, and the Communists, who almost alone operated by guerilla 
tactics behind the Japanese lines, were able to organise the leader- 
less population in their own political interest. But more than 
half of China has not undergone this process and the Communists, 
if they reach Nanking, may find postwar China as hard to unify 
as Chiang Kai-shek has already found it. 


7 * * 


French Extremism and the Ruhr 


One of, the most sinister episodes in the whole sordid chain 
of events which brought Hitler to power was the temporary 
alliance in 1932 between the extremists of Left and Right to 
destroy the disturbed and vulnerable government of the Centre. 
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Something of the same kind is developing in France today, where 
the Republican régime mamas and M. Queuille’s Cabinet jn 
particular is under heavy fire from both flanks. These attacks 
from Left and Right are proving all the more bitter because in 
the last two months the Government has succeeded in displaying 
a marked combination of firmness and moderation in dealing 
with the French industrial crisis and has thus begun to show 
a more hopeful capacity of survival. : 

The Communists, who may have decided that it is better to 
rally an anti-militarist, anti-clerical front against a Gaullist 
government rather than to risk the present continuous weakening 
of their position, are to launch a maritime strike next week to 
offset the breakdown of the strike in the mines, where about 
75 per cent of the men have returned to work. But the Com. 
munists do not confine themselves to the industrial field. 
are now launching a new attack upon the Government’s “ capitula- 
tion” to the Anglo-Saxons in the matter of the Ruhr. 

It is at this point that General de Gaulle and the Communists 
make common cause. A large part of General de Gaulle’s first 
press conference since his electoral victories a fortnight ago 
was devoted to an attack upon Anglo-American policy for the 
Ruhr and on the French Cabinet’s cowardly acceptance of it, 
“If this is the price of the Marshal] Plan, let us have no Marshalj 
Plan.” It is true that the General fears a united Reich because 
it may ally itself with Russia, and the Communists profess to 
fear it because it may, on the contrary, attack Russia. But, 
as on so many occasions, difference of ultimate objectives is less 
important than a coincidence of immediate aims. And they, on 
Right and Left, are quite simply to destroy the chances of mcderate 
government in France. 


* * * 


The Corfu Case 


The case of the mining of two British destroyers in the Corfu 
Strait in October, 1946, which has been brought by Britain before 
the International Court of Justice at The Hague, has now reached 
a stage at which evidence on the facts is being presented and 
learned counsel are hard at it on both sides. That two years 
have elapsed since the explosions, which cost the lives of 44 
British sailors off the coast of a country with which Britain was 
not at war, is no fault of the Internationa] Court or of its rules 
of procedure ; the delay has been due first to the prior appeal 
to the Security Council, which was prevented by the Russian 
veto from reaching any decision adverse to Albania, and then, 
after the dispute had been referred to the International Court, 
to Albanian objections to the Court’s jurisdiction which involved 
a lengthy legal battle before the case itself could be heard. That 
it is now being heard is a fact worthy of notice in a world 
which is not otherwise marked by unity in support of a reign 
of law. 

The Corfu case is the most serious which has ever been 
brought before a world court; the issue is an alleged act of 
violence involving three nations and having political implications 
even more far reaching. Questions such as that of the Austro- 
German Customs Union, which came before The Hague Court 
in 1932, have had considerable diplomatic importance, but they 
have turned on the interpretation of treaties, not on the sifting 
ef evidence about deaths at sea. Witnesses are to be heard, and 
the lawsuit has all the dramatic quality of a trial for murder— 
which is what it really is. Blood has been shed—but by whom? 
This is what the Court has to decide. It is a Court of sixteen 
judges, including one appointed by Albania under a clause in 
the Court’s rules which grants the right to any litigant nation 
which has not already a judge on the bench. The Court gives 
its verdict by a majority; there can be dissenting opinions, but 
no veto, Before the sixteen the case for Albania is being pleaded 
by M. Pierre Cot; the British case is being conducted by a 
team of eminent legal brains consisting of the Attorney-General 
(when he is not concerning himself with the affairs of Mr Sidney 
Stanley), Sir Eric Beckett of the Foreign Office, Professor 
Waldock and Mr R, O. Wilberforce. Britain is not pulling 
any punches in this matter; the Government has given it 
the importance it deserves, and its case is a very STOR Ont 
But, whatever the result, it is a fact of vast significance that an 
ugly international incident is being dealt with, not by the 


unilateral acts of a sovereign state, but by “due process of law.” 


* * * 
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allowed the hope of larger newspapers which he held out last 
week to become emasculated by a concession on circulation. Thus 

will, from January, 1949, be only a very little larger in size 
because more copies will be sold. No one can say that the 
British public is starved of newspapers: 60 per cent more copies 
of the London dailies and 70 per cent more copies of the national 
Sunday papers are sold than before the war. The trouble is that 
there is so little in them that the public cannot possibly be well- 
informed. 

Additional newsprint—which is now in sight—can be used 
either for more copies of papers of the present size or for more 
pages with the present circulations. Of the two, the second is 
obviously preferable—indeed, it is on the need for this that the 
case for more newsprint has always been based. The Govern- 
ment should have insisted that every additional ton of newsprint 
should go into more space ; it is not beyond the wit of man to 
devise a method of permitting competition for circulation without 
an increase in the total amount of copies. The whole of the 
balance would then be used for news, and would have provided 
larger papers at once. As it is, all the penny paper readers will get 
is an extra page every other day, which is what they got during 
the first part of 1947 before dollars expenditure on newsprint 
from Canada was cut. 

As it is, they have compromised with the desire of several pro- 
prietors for still larger circulations and the readers of the penny 
dailies are to have six pages on only three days a week, instead 
of on four or five, or eventually six days a week that. woyld 
otherwise have been possible. 

The reason for the proprietors’ insistence on circulation is 
financial. With newsprint at £42 a ton (compared to {10 a ton 
in 1937) a 25 per cent increase in newsprint consumption per copy 
is a serious matter which cannot necessarily be recouped by 
advertisement revenue from the extra pages—and a $0 per cent 
increase would be worse. The effect of the new concession falls 
differently on different papers according to their circulation and 
advertisement rates, but at least one of the papers with thé larger 
circulations will be faced with diminished profits. There is thus 
a direct incentive to increase revenue by increasing the circulation 
at the expense of extra pages. What is remarkable is that this 
Government—-of all Governments—should have swallowed the 


argument. 
* * » 


The Burden of Hospital Treatment 


The latest and last statistical summary of King Edward’s 
Hospital Fund for London records the work done by 159 
voluntary hospitals in 1947, and their revenye and expenditure. 
From it some idea can be formed of the mounting burden of 
hospital treatment. It is interesting to note, first, that compared 
with 1938 fewer beds were open (17,893 against 18,651) and 
consequently there were fewer new in-patients (287,746 against 
307,202). Yet the number of nurses, including midwives, working 
in hospitals in Great Britain had increased during the same period 
from an estimate of 114,300 to some 130,000. Thus, in the 
London voluntary hospitals at least, the increase in the supply 
of nurses has gone to shortening nurses’ working hours rather 
than to opening more beds. 

This increase in the number of nurses, together with the 
increase in their salaries, has naturally led to a huge increase 
in the maintenance cost of a patient. The average weekly cost 
of an occupied bed in the hospitals covered by King Edward’s 
Fund has gone up from £3 19s. 7d. to £11 4s. od., which is largely 
accounted for by the increase in the item salaries and wages. 
Part, however, of the increase in this item can be attributed to 
the greater number of paid specialists working in hospitals since 
the war. This will also partly explain the rise in the cost per 
attendance of out-patients from 2s, in 1938 to 5s. 3d. in 1947. 

But the rise in the cost of hospital treatment, whether out- 
patient or in-patient, is not only due to the higher salaries paid 
to the workers in hospitals. It is also due to the increasing 
amount of work done for each patient—more pathological and 
X-ray examinations, more blood counts, more physiotherapy, 
more occupational therapy, and so on—which means that in 
addition to the ordinary medical and nursing staff, itself much 
expanded since the war, there are a whole host of auxiliaries and 
technicians. The burden that this increasing amount of work 
done for each patient places on the hospital service, and ulti- 
mately on the country’as a whole, has been discussed in the 
Medical press and was commented upon in The Economist of 
April 24, 1948 (page 666). Can the country afford. to allow the 
cost of its hospital services to increase indefinitely ? The answer 
is obviously that it cannot, but who will be brave’ enough to 
impose a check? pe 
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Communists on Local Government — 


It is rarely that sound sense emanates from the propaganda 
of the Communist Party. Its doctiment on the future of local 
government, however, correctly diagnoses the administrative and 
financial weaknesses of the present authorities, and deplores their 
loss of functions and independence and the emergence of new 
regional bodies of a non-elective character. It seeks a remedy 
in the creation of newly elected regional authorities, whose size 
would vary locally but would lie somewhere between that of a 
county and of a Civil Defence region. It recognises that the 
need for such authorities is most urgent and unmistakable in the 
large industrial conurbations, now administered by a medley of 
antiquated local units and intruding Government agencies. The 
plan would also refurbish and reorganise the minor authoritiés, 
so that they could take part—either directly or by way of delega- 
tion—in the administration of health and education. Some trans- 
ferred functions, such as hospitals, would be handed back to the 
regional councils. Both regional and local authorities would be 
directly elected. 

All of this is sound sense (with the possible exception of a 
proposal for regional income tax) and sound democracy.. Why, 
then, is it said ? The Communist Party is in the happy position 
of having few local councillors or established local interests whose 
susceptibilities it must respect. It is therefore nicely placed 
to take up the cudgels for local democracy against the increasing 
encroachments of the central Government. Anyone who thinks 
that the Party would have any respect for local democracy, if by 
mischance it ever came to power, is extremely simple. The theme 
is just a useful stick which has come conveniently to hand through 
the dilatoriness and timidity of the other political parties. Still, 
sense is sense—whoever states it—and those who have a greater 
claim to speak for local democracy would do well to study 


the document. 
* * * 


Separate Opinions in Tokyo 


The long-postponed verdict in the Tokyo War Crimes trial, 
the “Far Eastern Nuremberg,” has entirely lacked the dignity 
and impressiveness of its European prototype. After the general 
principles of juridical responsibility for the preparation and 
waging of aggressive war had been established at Nuremberg, 
there was never any reasonable doubt that the Japanese leaders 
who had promoted the. attacks on China, Britain and the United 
States would be liable to the same conviction from arinternational 
court as had fallen upon the principal Nazis, and the known 
record of Japanese atrocities against prisoners of war and civilians 
was such as inevitably to involve the highest military authorities 
in responsibility for crimes. against the laws of war. As far as 
General Tojo and his accomplices are concerned, the law has 
taken its expected course. But it was not expected either that the 
Indian member of the Court would enter a dissenting judgment 


totally repudiating’ the majority verdict and exonerating all the. 
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accused, or that the President of the Court would make a personal 
attack on th: Emperor, who had not been before the Court, and, 
by hardly veiled implication, on General MacArthur for not having 
permitted him to be brought to‘trial. It might have been thought 
that the Japanese were already sufficiently aware of the dissensions 
among the victors of 1945 without this painful exhibition of 
fundamental disagreements. The disunity would be less deplor- 
able if it consisted merely of differences of opinion between 
individual judges, but it is sufficiently well known that they reflect 
differences of attitude in their respective countries, forthe position 
which the Indian Congress Party took up in 1942 precludes the 
view of Japan’s record which is normal in Britain or the United 
States, while the demand for the trial of the Japanese Emperor 
has been a political speciality of Australia. The. dramatic adver- 
tising of differences of Allied policy cannot fail to deprive the 
judgment of the impressiveness which it might otherwise have had 
in the eyes of the Japanese people. 


* * * 


More American Help for Japan ? 


After a trip to the Far East last spring, the US Army Under 
Secretary, Mr William Draper, recommended that Japan be given 
assistance along the lines of the European Recovery Programme, 
although on a less ambitious scale. His proposal was blocked 
by the economy-bent 8oth Congress ; but with the prospect of a 
new and more benevolent Congress, General Draper has returned 
to the fray. In an interview last week he pointed to the spectacular 
effect on the Western German economy of US aid and argued by 
analogy that what American money has done to revive Germany 
could be repeated in Japan. Because of ECA help and increased 
production Germany would need less direct aid next year, he said, 
and suggested that the saving be applied to the task of recon- 
struction in Japan. 

ese arguments may carry more conviction in Washington 
than in Europe. The Continental as well as the Lancashire textile 
industry ic already aroused over what it regards as the menace 
of Japanese competition, and a fresh reminder of this view has 
now come from Belgian textile manufacturers. They note that 
under the new trade agreement between Japan and the sterling 
area, over half of the Japanese exports will consist of cotton goods, 
and they see in this a further threat to their own textile industry, 
already suffering from high costs and lack of orders. 

At this stage General Draper is probably only kite flying, since 
Congressional consideration is unlikely before January at the very 
earliest.. However, in the long run it is probable that no barrage 
of protests from the European textile industry will deter the 
Americans from earnest attempts to make Japan “pay its own 
way.” 

* * * 


Unesco’s Third Conference 


It would almost.seem that the United Nations Educational, 
Social, and Cultural Organisation, which began its third annual 
conference in Beirut last Wednesday, has during its short existence 
gone out of its way to lay itself open to adverse criticism and 
unkind mockery. It is only too easy both to.criticise and to mock. 
There is no reason to suppose that the financial scandal, over 
which the British authorities made a well-meaning but mis- 
guided attempt to draw a veil; was anything but a misfortune such 
as might afflict even the most promising international organisation. 
But it is, t0 pug it mildly, highly »regrettable that. when nearly 
as much as one-third of Unesco’s budget is spent on official 
salaries and administrative expenses, there should still be as much 
administrative incompetence and laxity as there undoubtedly is. 

It is also. only too easy to judge Unesce by the most ridiculous 
and far-fetched of its projects... It is true,that the scheme to 
compile a world philosophy has been quietly dropped, but in the 
present state of the world the proposed compilation of a catalogue 
of world music does not seem a matter of burning urgency. And 
last July it was reported that the group of ‘social scientists (in- 
cluding a Brazilian sociologist, a Hungarian marxist; and a 
Norwegian philosopher) who were engaged on. a study of “ the 
causes of ,tensions which make for war” were about to issue an 
agreed statement which would define “ a minimum area of working 
agreement between opposing ideologies.” . What practical use 
is this to anyone ? Its futility is emphasised by the further state- 
menr that each of the scientists engaged on the “ tension * 
is also producing a separate statement on his own views which in 
each case is over foirr times ‘as long ‘as the ‘agreed statement. If 
the organisation is determined :to, go on making itself ridiculous 
by attempting to run before it can walk, there may be something 
to be said for holding the present conference in the comparative 
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obscurity of the Lebanon ; in the long run, however, it can 

ill afford to lose the publicity and well-informed criticism whi 

a meeting in Paris or London would bringyit.. a 
But it would perhaps be more constructive, to judge Unesco 

by its better efforts, sapecally as there are indications that the 


organisation is now g a real effort to itself together, 
It should not be forgotten that it is responsible for the distribution 
of §00,000 books to libraries in countries devastated by the war 
and that it has recently financed twenty-seven scholarships in the 
United Kingdom to provide training facilities for educationists. 
dealing with problems of educational reconstruction in war- 
devastated countries. These are only two examples of the kind 
of practical, useful work, well within the scope of Unesco, which 
will do far more to realise its ideal of constructing the defences 
of peace in the minds of men, than any of its more grandiose 
projects. Unesco cannot survive unless it realises its own limita- 
tion, It cannot comprise within itself the chain of common 
educational, social, and cultural activities which, it is hoped, will 
gradually bind mankind together. It can only be a link in that 
chain, but it could be a strong and reliable one. 


‘ 
* * * 


Moves in East-West Trade 


After many months of negotiation and hopeful publicity, the 
project for a World Bank loan which would help to finance in- 
creased timber exports from eastern Europe in exchange for 
machinery from western Europe has moved a step nearer realisa- 
tion. It is reported from Geneva that the World Bank has 
agreed in principle to such a loan as part of its general encourage- 
ment of multilateral trade. The scheme has been sponsored 
by the Economic Commission for Europe, which has long 
attempted to stimulate east-west trade in the interests of both 
parties. 

The loan is for $8,000,000, and will be divided among the 
eastern timber-producing countries. The credits will enable these 
countries to start buying machinery for the timber industry, and 
their orders will be placed in those western European markets 
most anxious to increase their timber imports—Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Denmark, the Netherlands and Italy. Once 
this equipment has been installed, the recipient countries hope 
by 1950 to raise their normal timber exports by $120 million. 
Out of this $120 million the eastern countries will repay their 
World Bank loan. The western importing countries will be ex- 
pected to underwrite the Bank loan and to extend further credits 
in their own currencies to the eastern buyers of machinery. 

During 1947 the western countries concerned obtained little 
more than half their prewer timber imports. If the new scheme 
is successful, then by 1950 imports from eastern Europe will have 
increased to a point where the western group is obtaining approxi- 
mately their prewar imports. (It is assumed that there will be 
no fluctuation in timber supplies from other sources.) 

On the face of it, and given the urgent need for timber in 
western Europe, it is certainly to be hoped that the proposed trade 
materialises, even if the returns on the original imvestment are 
slow. Before too much is made of the proposal, however, it 
should be remembered that this is a plan which can be carried 
out and a pattern which can be expanded only if the west is 
ready to provide credits for eastern reconstruction and to accept 
eastern assurances that the repayment goods will ultimately be 
forthcoming. 

Simultaneously news has come from Warsaw of another agree- 
ment to expand east-west trade. Belgium and Poland have signed 
a trade agreement involving Polish exports of approximately 
£6,750,000._ In return. for Belgian chemicals, dyestuffs and 
machine tools, ‘Poland is to supply coal, timber and foodstuffs. 
It is not yet known whether the foodstuffs category will include 
any grain. Since the end of the war Poland, in fact, has had a 
grain deficit which was made good by the Soviet Union and south- 
eastern Europe, but it hopes to have a small surplus for export 
in 1948-49. The trade each way is equal to about 6 per cent of 
Poland’s annual exports and 1.5 per cent of Belgian exports. But 
until more information is available about the contents and quanti- 
ties involved, it is impossible to assess the value to the two 
participants of the new agreement. 


x * x 


Two Colonial. Development Areas a ane 
tish Guiana has an area of dre miles, and British 
Hoadley bce of 8,900 square Ba Beswicg them the two 


colonies have a population of less than §00,000. It is, therefore, 
not surprising that to the planners it seemed attractive to invest- 
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The fable of the 
well-dressed man 


A Visitor from another land 
once exclaimed in admiration 
at the spartan way of life he found ina certain isle. 
‘Ah !° he cried, ‘I fear you must despise the 
superior clegance of my attire!’ His hosts dis- 
creetly forbore to point out that his suit had come 
from their own best tailors, his sword from their 
own armourers, his hat and boots from their native 
hatters and cordwainers, They wisely preferred 
things that way round, 


Britain's best merchandise is the quality of her manufacture, which 
is still the enoy of other nations. TI is busily selling British skill 
in the form of wrought light-alloys, precision steel tubes, bicycles, 
ski-sticks, electrical equipment and autamobile parts. Every dollar 
which can be made that way is needed, and every softer coin. ® 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD. THE ADELPHI. LONDON. W.C.2 





VIA IMPERIAL 


apLe 


13 WORDS FOR 5/- TO 
ANY PART OF THE EMPIRE 


“Many happy returns”, “Congratulations”, “It’s 
a bey” ; these are the kind of messages that gain 
so much by cabling. How nice to stir the 
chords of memory in the mind of an absent friend. 


CABLE ViA LMPERIAL THIS WAY. By Phone. Ring the nearest Cable and 
Wireless Office, or ask the ex for Foreign Telegrams” and 
dictate your message to the Post 

From any Cable and. Wireless Branch. There are over 40 offices 
of Cable and Wireless Led. in London and the Provinces. 

From any Post Office. 





‘CABLE AND WIRELESS LTD, BEBCTRA HOUSE, VICTORIA 
EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C.2. TELEPHONE: BAR 8494 





EBROPEAN RETURN FARES 
London Manchester Glasgow 
ALGIERS £58. 6.0 £65.12.0 £72.14.0 
All Air France Main BARCELONA £39.19.0 £47. 3.0 £54. 8.0 
Routes in Europe BASLE £27. 0.0 £34. 4.0 £41. 8.0 
are now served by GENEVA £27. oo £34. 4.0 £41. 8.0 
the 33-Seater, four- ‘ 
engine Languedoc. NICE £34. 6.0 £41.10.0 £48.14.0 
You are thus assured PARIS £14. 8.0 £21.12.0 £28.16.0 
£52.18.0 £60, 2.0 £67, 6.0 


of fast, comfortable pon 

travel under all 

meaihie contiifitna (| rere £28.16.0 £36. 0.0 £43. 4.0 

ely eu Te Long Distance Single Fares from Londen 3 

: ¥: Cairo - £67.0.0 Calcutta £1g2. oo 

details of Serv Ices. Karachi £120.0.0 Lagos so £o2. 0.9 
Nairobi £136.0.0 New York £91.15.0 
Shanghai £193.0,0 Teheran £100. 0,0 


AIR FRANCE 


HAYMARKET, LONDON ; RENFIELD ST., GLASGOW; 
AIRWAYS TERMINUS, MANCHESTER 


Serene scisncaneccotere etseei a. 











UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND 
CLASS ‘D’ ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


An all - purpose, fully automatic 3 
Accounting machine equipped with ™ 
two cross-computing Registers, eight 
accumulating Registers, and Front- 
Feed Carriage. Maimtains accounts in 
perpetual balance, and enables up-to- 
the-minute totals, sub-totals and 

to be obtained instantly with- 
out extra work. Ideal for Pay Koll, 
Stores Accounting, Costing, Analysis, 
Public Utility Billing, Municipal 
Accounting, etc, 














that, between them, supply the answer 
to every problem connected with the 
writing and simultaneous ing of 


computing 
a . + 3 

accounting records, giving greater s 

simplicity, and teme con- 
Two machines issstopdicsciskte 
extreme flexibility of. operation and 
quickly pay for themselves in improved 
efficiency and lower costs. 
















UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 


ALL ELECTRIC 
ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


For, all records that require typing, 
adding, subtracting, with simultaneous 
accumulation of individual column totals 
and simultaneous cross-computation of 
one or more balances. All electric oper- 
ation, Standard typewriter keyboard, 
Exclusive Flat-Writing Surface gives 
un e - in ae forms 
which may be of paper or card stock, in 
oon ey with copies alike or 


pe and size. 
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SALES AND SERVICE EVERYWHERE 

UNDERWOOD ELLIOT! FISHER LIMITED, 18/19 Pail Mall, London, 5.W.1. Tel: ABBay WIL 
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gate whether the two colenies..could be wlated from the 
neighbouring British West Indian islands, which have a total area 
jess than that of British Honduras alone but a total population 
of more than’ 2,250,000. And what more fal than to tack on 
to this the possibility of finding a home displaced persons, 
from Europe ? 

The results of the investigation have now been given in the 
report of the British Guiana and British Honduras’ Settlement 
Commission (Cmd. 7533), and they are not encouraging. There 
is hardly any scope for European. settlement, whichwould have 
10 be confined to skilled workers who would help in the develop- 
ment schemes proposed for the colonies, But the commission 
is also very cautious about the prospects of these schemes either 
for the successful Yevelopment of, British Guiana and British 
Honduras or for the transfer of the surplus population of the 
West Indian islands. 

It is unfortunately a fact that all of these schemes [for agricultural 
enterprises}... . will to an unusual extent have to carry the capital 
and recurring cost of housing, sanitation and social services. . 
They will be launched at a time when the cost of capital equipment 
is at a peak, but their products when they mature may encounter 
falling prices. Finally, there is no escape from the difficulty . . 
that settlers must be offered reasonably high material standards in 
their new surroundings, if any but the social dregs are to be 
persuaded to move. ... 

And on top of all this heavy initial expenditure is the burden of 
the very low productivity of West Indian labour. 

The upshot of the commission’s very justifiably cautious 
approach is a ten-year plan for the development of both colonies, 
costing at least {14 million and possibly £22 million, which 
_ would absorb 100,000 men, women and children from the islands. 
This plan could hardly fail to benefit the two colonies—their 
economies are so stagnant now that the influx of even a little 
capital should have some effect. It is much more doubtful whether 
Great Britain in the foreseeable future could carry out this new 
overseas investment. It is certain that the proposal to transfer 
100,000 people from the West Indian islands, which represents 
the natural increase of only two years, would have no effect on 
their gross over-population. In short, one feels that the com- 
mission has made the very best of a very poor assignment. 


* * * 


Down with Homework 


Delightful as it is to see preserves unrationed and the sugar 
ration increased by two ounces, these concessions do not com- 
pensate housewives who like to make their jam at home. Before 
August 15th they were able to draw a pound of sugar a head 
every month instead of the jam ration and thereby feed their 
households on real jam instead of the sweetish pink pulp which 
is all the manufacturers seem able to produce under the price 
ceiling. Their style has, of course, been considerably cramped 
since the days when, as the preserving season approached, grocers 
displayed sugar in fifty-pound bags, and Seville oranges stacked 
the fruiterers’ shops. But this is the final blow ; another creative 
skill has been sacrificed to maximum production for the undis- 
criminating. 

This isa process by no means confined to jam. The home 
handyman who is hampered by lack of wood. The home 
dressmaker finds that the materials particularly suited to her 
needs have all been sent to the manufacturers. Schools, young 
people’s clubs, and tethnical training centres are starved of 
materials ; and it is almost an established rule (as anyone going 
round the Christmas shopping counters will speedily find) that 
cf two toys or games that which presents a finished article, needing 
only to be used or admired, will be relatively plentiful, while that 
calling for constructive ability and the use of toois will be 
practically unobtainable. The smail craftsman is hardly better 
placed than the school or home ; and surviving workers in the 
crafts, driven out not by the competition of the machine-made 
article, but by the impossibility of obtaining materials, find no 
successors. 

The utility schemes have brought great gains, improving both 
mass standards and mass design. Clothes and furniture have 
benefited. But along with much shoddy and pretentious 
merchandise there has vanished not merely the article de grand 
luxe, but the honest small-scale product, quantitatively unim- 
portant no doubt, but constituting an invaluable leaven, a link 
with past traditions of craftsmanship, an inspiration for the 
development of secondary skills to mitigate the one-sidedness of 
a mechanised and specialised life. The controls of the planned 
economy are mopping up whatever pockets of individual artistry 
in work the Industrial Revolution left undisturbed ; and_ that 
— old Socialist William Morris must be revolving rapidly in 
is grave. 
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~Shorter” Notes 


On page 786 of The Economist last week reference was made 
to part-time directors of British European Airways. There are 
no such ms in the Corporation, The reference should have 
been to British Overseas Airways. 


* 


In a leading article “ The Enemy Within,” which appeared in 
our issue of October 23rd, we said, “In building, the President 
of the union is a Communist,” In the issue of November 6th we 
said that the union referred to in that article was the Amalgamated 
Union of Building Trade Operatives. We wish to make it clear 
that we were not referring to the Amalgamated Union of Buildi 
Trade Workers, of which Mr Harry Adams is President. We 
accept Mr Adams’ assurance that he is not a Communist, and 
apologise to him for any inconvenience or distress which has been 
caused to him by our inaccurate statement. 


x 


British Jewry has some great gestures to its credit. Worthy 
to rank among them is its present appeal for £10,000 to pay for 
the despatch of a team of British Jewish workers, “ together, if 
possible, with an Arab doctor resident here who desires to 
associate himself with us in our work” in order to work indis- 
criminately among Jews and Arabs. Their role will not be easy 
in a country as anti-British as Israel is at present. But they 
deserve great credit for setting the Israelis an example not only 
of tolerance but of maturity of mind. Their chairman is Pro- 
fessor Norman Bentwich and their president Rabbi Dr Leo Baeck, 

* 


The agreement between the British and American Govern- 
ments on visas, which has been hailed as a triumph of enlightened 
co-operation, is, in fact, nothing of the sort. The British Govern- 
ment has agreed to regard the possession of a valid American 
passport as sufficient qualification to enter Britain. The American 
Government, on the other hand, using as an excuse the necessity 
of visas for the operation of its complicated immigration laws, 
has agreed to abolish only the fees hitherto charged for them, 
Therefore British visitors to the United States must still continue 
to be treated like potential anarchists, submitted to the indignity 
of messy fingerprints, and asked impertinent questions about their 
movements and their political beliefs. It is apparent that the 
privileged British diplomats who negotiated this one-sided bar- 
gain have never had to waste hours queueing in Grosvenor Street. 


From The Economist of 1848 


November 18, 1848 


The peculiar circumstances which led to the extensive 
speculation in railways during the Jast four years are well 
worthy of being referred to, as having a most important 
bearing upon the future prospects of this species of property. 
Prior to the rr ement oo emir? railway ane = 
1844 this species of property acquired a reputation for 
security and profit greater than any other similar speculations 
which had preceded them: while nearly every other class 
of joint stock speculations, from 1824 downward, in which 
the accumulating capital of the country had been invested, 
had ended in ruin to the parties engaged, railways, as they 
then existed, appeared to promise a permanent security for 
very large dividends. Capitalists began to distinguish and 
recognise in railway investments a ies of security which 
other undertakings do not offer. They saw that in the case 
of joint stock banks, which had been the favourite objects of 
investment in 1835 and 1836, and in all other similar under- 
takings in which the whole subscribed capital is dealt with 
by directors in a floating state, which involves extensive 
credits left to the entire discretion of directors, that not only 
is the whole paid-up capital always exposed to be lost, but 
that liabilities to an indefinite amount may be, and in many 

i ies. which ended 

In the 

case of railways they saw that the subscribed capital was 

actually invested in a bona fide property, which, be it a 

litle more or a little less profitable at a particular pe 
or under any management, stil] represented t 

subscribed oka wache and that they could never be 

exposed to any liability be the actual amount of their 

shares. A consideration of these facts was mainly instru- 

in giving so decided a bias in favour of railway under- 

844, in preference to any other and 


must ever continue to form a marked distinction in 
ts. 


their favour as safe permanent investmen 
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Letters to 


Can Uno Survive Palestine ? 


$ir—In your issue of November 13th, you call attention 
to the grave duty which now rests upon the United Nations to 
enforce its decisions concerning Palestine at the peril of com- 
mitting suicide if it fails to do so. The responsibility and duty 
jn this crucial test case are further accentuated by certain facts 
which do not seem to be recognised in England. 

The general impression in the public mind is that the Arabs 
have lost the war in Palestine as a result of their incompetence 
and disunity. This attitude completely ignores the fundamental 
fact (attested by well-informed British observers of high authority) 
that the Arabs had fought well and successfully until the imposi- 
tion of the first truce and that the military situation was developing 
in their favour when that truce was enforced. The situation was 
only reversed after the truce, and in large measure as a result 
of the truce, which the Arabs had been prevailed upon to accept 
under extreme moral pressure coupled with the threat of sanctions. 
Indeed in the case of the British Government certain sanctions 
were actually applied (namely the stoppage of arms supplies to the 
Arab Siates and the postponement of the payment of the instal- 
ment of Britain’s subsidy to Transjordan which was then due). 

Apart from com’ng at a moment when things were going reason- 
ably well for the Arabs, the truce in its operation all along has 
played entirely into the hands of the Zionists, who with. their 
powerful international ramifications are able to circumvent it and 
to go On importing large quantities of arms, ammunition and air- 
craft from many countries, notably from Czechoslovakia. These 
are no mere allegations, but facts, which have been. boasted of 
by the Zionists themselves, which have been reported by the UN 
truce observers, and which have become the subject of official 
diplomatic protests by the United States Government to the 
Czechoslovak authorities. The Arabs on the other hand have 
been effectively hamstrung by the truce. Thus the United Nations 
have largely contributed to put the Arabs at a disadvantage, and 
if now Uno fails to-enforce its decisions against Jewish aggress'on 
and defiance, it will have not only betrayed its own principles, but 
have committed a shocking injustice against the Arabs,—Yours 
faithfully, EpWaRD ATIYAH, 

The Arab Office, Secretary 

92 Eaton Place, London, S.W.1 


Rough Justice in Germany 


Sir,—Though in substantial agreement with your corre- 
spondent’s review of denazification (in The Economist of October 
23rd), I am not. satisfied that the concluding paragraph, in 
assuming National Socialism to be only an expression of political 
nationalism, is an adequate appreciation of the situation today. 

The Nazi manifestation of nationalism will probably not recur 
as a dangerous force, if only because the social determinants, such 
as the Jewish influence, have largely disappeared. However, the 
legend that Nazis at least tried to defend western civilisation 
bolsters that supra-nationalism which equates one world with the 
final triumph of the west and sees in Britain the inevitable 
rival for American support. Anglo-American differences over 










THE WORKING PARTY REPORTS. 


— Some Accounting and Economic Aspects — 
Issued by the Association of Certified and Corporate Accountants 


“I have the impression that shareholders would have been spared 
some of their recent shocks had all directors up-to-the-minute 
knowledge of ‘the trading tesults of their Companies. _For that 
reason | recommend a careful study of the pamphlet Working 
Party Reports—Some Accounting and Economic Aspects.” 
—Financial Times. 


“The booklet emphasises the need for accurate and extensive cosi 
accounting in all manufacturing units to make industry more com- 
Delitive.”— Yorkshire Post. . 

“The booklet comes at an opportune moment, for it contains an 


alphabetically arranged summary of the accountancy aspects of the 
seventeen reports which have so far been published.”— The Accountant. 


22, BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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the Editor 


dismantling policy and the “ trade unionist ” outlook of our own 
representatives foster this danger. 


The widespread belief that the Nazis brought social unity 
through controlling organised capital—and organised labour—is 
a reminder that National Socialism was not only an exaggeration 
of nationalism but a perversion of socialism, born out of the 
insecurity of the German lower-middle class. Ironically, the 
international crisis has delayed the popular organisation of political 
authority while the economic crisis has been leading to the re- 
concentration of real wealth in the same hands. (Continued 
Military Government supervision of government in itself pro- 
motes the influence and prestige of outside “interests”.) This 
time the middle class has not been ruined by inflation, but the 
circumstances of millions of refugees from the east have only 
been aggravated by the revival of prosperity since currency reform. 
There is, as yet, no mass unemployment, but thousands of young 
men from the middle class—ex-officers, former Nazis, graduates 
of the overcrowded universities—are professionally frustrated and 
socially insecure. They may not believe in Hitler, but they do 
see too many “ Hitler-rejects” now in authority. 


The gains of the Liberals from the CDU and SPD—parties 
which have become identified respectively with the industrialists 
and the unions, thessudden success’ of the youthful National 
Democratic Party at Wiesbaden, the recent “German Union” 
movement for an undoctrinaire political elite, should raise doubts 
whether the legal conception of rough justice was enough. De- 
nazification was perhaps not in itself a mistake ; the failure lies 
in taking it as an effective substitute for the creation of a new 
German society in the National Socialist aftermath —Yours faith- 
fuliy, A. Lippett Hager 


Office of the Political Adviser, 
HQ, CCG (BE), Berlin, BAOR 2 


Hungary and Czechoslovakia 


S1z,—I do not expect you to approve of everything done by 
the Hungarian or the Czechoslovak Government, but I am sorry 
that their brave and intelligent decision to eliminate the differ- 
ences between their countries should be dismissed by you, in your 
issue cf October 30th, as “a remarkable piece of demagogic 
dishonesty.” This dec'sion uproots Hungarian revisionism which 
has rightly been denounced by our neighbours as a threat to peace. 
It brings to an end the persecution of the Hungarian minority in 
Slovakia which has rightly been denounced by my countrymen 
as an infringement of human rights. In the meantime, it creates 
a basis for close economic co-operation between the two countries, 
a step constantly urged by Czechoslovaks like the late Thomas 
Masaryk, Hungarians like Michael Karolyi and some of the best 
British statesmen and scholars who have dealt with East-European 
affairs. It has, I think, also been urged in your columns until now. 
It was considered a noble aim yesterday. Should it be considered 
a crime today merely because the present »o---nments are bring- 
ing it about ?—Yours faithfully, PavuL IGNOTUsS, 

Hungarian Legation, S.W.1 Press Attaché 


Dear Sir, 


Take every day the leading newspapers from all over the world. 
Extract systematically their reports on all the important events in Economics, 
Politics, Social Questions. Condense these to their salient points, stripped of 
journalistic trimmings, stating sources in every case. Add a tiberal sprinkling 
of statistics, charts, diagrams, tables. Quote verbatim essential speeches, 
communiques, agreements, etc. Check and counter-check each item againse the 
others, verifying every point with the aid of governmental press releases and 
official documents, Translate the non-English data into English. Index and 
cross-index all entries alphabetically in scholarly manner, Print the whole 
material every week in clear-cut columns on durable paper in toose-leaf issues 
for filing in a special binding case. Base all this, if you can, on 17 years specialised 
experience in ‘‘ scientific chronicling " and you have— 


Yours factually, 
K 2S 32 ¢6°S 
Fea cha in case you can’t, just fill in ~he coupon. 
LE CL NE SGC LALLA LLL EL LALLA LOL LLL LE ALLL LL LL ALLL 


Keesing's Publ. Ltd., Keynsham, Bristol. Please send free details of your service. 
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Distribution of Building Resources 


? 3 5 

Sir,—A note in your issue of Noyember @putported “so make a 
rough estimate of the (building) resoartes devoted to mew houses 
during 1947.” The statistics, most of which have always been 
published in the Digest, as presented in the table support the 
arguments consistently put forward in The Economist, but 
unfortunately they are misleading. A comprehensive estimate is 
included in the table for expenditure on new housing, but the 
total of £554.6 million is not by any means the total value of 
building work, but only as correctly described at the head Gf the 
table, the value of work licensed or approved. 

You should have been aware from the Economic Survey for 
1948 that the total expenditure on building in 1947 was estimated 
at £850 million. The discrepancy between this estimate and the 
total of £554.6 million arises from two causes: the value of 
unlicensed work under the old £10 ceiling and work “ authcrised ” 
by Government Departments other than the Ministry of Works 
on public utility undertakings, transport undertakings, schools, 
other local authority premises and so on. The proportion of 
building resources devoted to new housing is not, therefore, the 
36.8 per cent shown in the table but 25 per cent. This ratio is 
equally apparent from the building labour statistics. According 
to the latest issue of the Digest, of the total 1,024,000 operatives 
employed, some 229,000 were employed on the construction of 
new houses including site preparation, or 22 per cent. On similar 
definitions it has been estimated I think that in 1938 about 300,000 
were so employed out of a total of some 950,000, or 32 per cent. 
Thus the total labour force at present employed on new housing 
is not only substantially less than before the war, but also forms 
a much smaller proportion of the total. Before, therefore, challeng- 
ing the size of the housing programme and arguing that more 
resources should be devoted to industrial building, you should 
make clear that despite the acute housing shortage and the need 
to augment industria] mobility, many fewer building workers are 
employed on housing and many more on industrial building than 
in the years before the war. 

To secure more industrial building and a smaller total building 
labour force, for which your note also pleads, implies either that 


@n October 12th the new Hoover factory at 
Merthyr Tydfil was officially opened. This is the 
third new Hoover factory to be opened since the 
end of the War — the others being at Cambuslang, 
Scotland, and at High Wycombe. 

The Merthyr Tydfil factory has been built for 
the manufacture of electric washing machines and 
is the largest factory in the country to be devoted 
exclusively to this purpose. 

At the Company’s principal factory at Perivale the 
entire production facilities are required to meet the 


HOOVER 
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new housing should be reduced not by a few thousand, but prac. 
tically to zero, or that repair and maintenance work on housing 
poo be drastically restricted: New factories or mines without 
cent houses for workers are useless. The building licence 
regulations attempt to curtail repair work on houses, but 
notoriously cannot properly be enforced. Im view of. the lack 
of maintenance over a period of at least six years, the wisdom 
of strict enforeement is indeed questionable.—Yours faithfully, 
ARTIFEX, 
[No figures have been published for the “ discrepancies ” the writer 
quotes. Nor can they be dug out of the Ministry of Works. Little 
confidence can be placed in Government estimates of this kind given 
in the Economic Survey when Sir Stafford Cripps in the figures he 
gave last week showed that the estimates for capita] investment had 
not been fulfilled and that non-industrial constructional work ‘had 
risen sharply.—EprTor.] 


Workers’ Control 


S1r,—I was considerably surprised to learn from The Economist 
of November 6, 1948, that the London Committee for Worker? 
Control has a minimum programme “ aiming in the first instance 
at establishing the rule that workers should elect the controlling 
boards.” 

In point of fact, no hard and fast policy decisions of this kind 
have been taken by my committee, whose activity, for the time 
being at least, is limited to the calling of an exploratory confer- 
ence for November 14th. The committee has been fortunate in 
securing for this conference the support of a wide range of opinion, 
varying from those who would indeed consider the election of 
boards by the workers of all grades as a minimum aim to those 
who consider that an extension of the present consultative methods 
would constitute a sufficient advance. 

The only statement of aims which has been issued on behalf 
of the committee is that contained in its letter of invitation to 


the conference referred to above, which reads: “. . . a 


iming 
at the extension of the participation of the workers of all grades 


in-the control of industry.”—Yours faithfully, 
London Committee for Workers’ Control, 
12, High Street, London, N.W.3 


W. J. TAYLOR 


" Riktboen aioe 


huge demand for the world-famous Hoover Cleaners. 
The factory at Cambuslang, Scotland, is manufactur- 
ing Hoover Fractional Horse Power Motors in ever- 
increasing quantities, while the High Wycombe 
factory is working at full capacity producing Hoover 
Shaded Pole Motors, Commutators and Switches, 
all of which are used extensively by the Electrical 
Trades. Both for home and overseas markets 
Hoover production is constantly expanding, thus 
playing an ever-increasing part in the effort to 
raise the nation’s standard of living. “i, 


LIMITED 


Head Office and Principal Factory: PERIVALE, GREENFORD, MIDDLESEX 
Fractional Horse Power Motors: CAMBUSLANG, SCOTLAND 

Electric Washing Machines; MERTHYR TYDFIL, SOUTH WALES ~ 
Shaded Pole Motors, Commutators & Switchs: HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS 
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ork ‘had T HE capture of both houses of Congress by the Democrats 

was almost as unexpected and dramatic as Mr Truman’s 

victory over Mr Dewey. The present Senate contains 51 
Republicans and 45 Democrats. After January 3rd, the divi- 

nomist sion will be §4 Democrats and 42 Republicans. In the House, 

orkers’ there will be an even wider swing. The Eightieth Congress 

nstance started with 246 Republicans, 137 Democrats, and two 

‘rolling members of the American Labour Party. The Eighty-first 

5a Congress will start with 263 Democrats, 171 Republicans, and 

. yo one representative of the ALP. 

conifer. Because of the election to fill a seat vacated by death in 

nate in Louisiana, there were 33, rather than the conventional 32, 

Pinion, Senate contests this year. All but one of the newcomers have 

tion of had political experience. Two of them have served in the 

> those Senate before: Mr Neely of West Virginia and Mr Gillette of 

rethods Towa, who in 1938 defied Mr Roosevelt’s attempt to purge him 
as a conservative. Six more come to the Senate with experi- 

behalf ence of the House ; five have been Governors ; all the others 

be he have held local office, with the exception of Mr J. Allen Frear 

pes Jr, an unexpected winner in Delaware, who is a business man. 

YLOR Some of these gentlemen may have to rebut charges of having 


spent too much money on their campaigns, or of other irregu- 
larities, before they can take their seats. 

Much has been written about the effect of this new blood 
upon the temper of the Senate, and of the comparable effect of 
the new members in the House. It is at any rate safe to say 
that the relatively large number of new faces makes for flexi- 
bility; fewer Congressmen will be faced with the problem of 
reconciling their records with the country’s new mood. It is 
also probable that there has been a shift in a liberal direction, 
though it is hazardous to generalise in view of the tendency of 
American elections to be decided by considerations that have 
little relation to clear-cut issues, Thus, of the 20 Senators 
who voted against the Marshall plan, 14 were not running this 
time, five were defeated, and one was re-elected. In the House, 
of the 79 who the European recovery plan, eight did 
not. seek re-election, 48 were returned, and 23 were defeated. 
Forty-nine Senators. opposed Mr, Barkley’s amendment which 
would have extended, the Reciprocal. Trade Agreements Act 
for three years. Of these, 36 were not running, eight were 
defeated, and five were re-elected. Of the 227 members of 
the House who opposed the companion Doughton amendment, 
16 did not offer themselves again, 148 were re-elected and 63 
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were defeated. But it would be risky to take these last figures 
as evidence of anything more than the Democrats’ capacity to 
win in given districts. 

Actually, the. thesis for which the organisation of the new 
Congress will probably provide the most evidence is that Ameri- 
can political parties are better organised to win elections than 
to govern once they have won. From the party divisions, it 
might appear that Mr Truman will have no trouble in securing 
Congressional assent for his programme, Certainly there’ will 
be a change from the strained relations which have existed 
since 1946 between the White House and the legislature. But 
these had touched an all-time low; in his more pugnacious 
moments, Mr Truman called the Eightieth Congress the worst 
in history ; and in his more tolerant moods, the second worst. 
Party majorities make a great difference in the treatment of 
legislation which gets to the floor, and here Mr Truman is 
unquestionably on fairly firm ground. But the Committee 
structure through which Congress does its business determines 
to a very great extent which proposals reach the floor, how the 
final Bill is drafted, and under what sort of rule it shall be dis- 
cussed. An analysis of the incoming Democratic chairmen 
tempers the view that a revised New Deal is going to have 
things pretty much its own way. 

*x 


At the time when the Congressional Reorganisation Act was 
in the making, there was much discussion of the custom of 
automatically allotting committee chairmanships according to 
length of service (the seniority rule) and many students of good 
government strongly urged its abolition. In the beginning, the 
Senate and House rules provided that each committee should 
elect its chairman. But it soon became customary for the party 
leadership to take the initiative in making appointments and in 
the Senate length of service hardened early into a major 
criterion. In the House, however, the hard and fast application 
of the seniority rule dates only from the revolt against Mr 
Cannon, the Speaker, staged in 1910 by a group of insurgent 
Republicans under Mr (later Senator) Norris with Democratic 
support. Before this Mr Cannon had served as chairman of 
the all-powerful Rules Committee, had enjoyed certain powers 
to recognise speakers on the floor, and had named all the commit- 
tee chairmen. If his dictatorship was the frying pan, the fire of 
appointment by seniority may now prove equally intolerable. 
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The main issue at the Democratic convention this summer 
was the influence of the South on the party. At the election 
the Southern States’ Rights ticket carried four of the tradi- 
tionally Democratic states, with 38 electoral yotes. The majority 
of Southern Democrats thus displayed a reluctant loyalty to 
Mr Truman, but many of them are as unenthusiastic about the 
campaign commitments that made his victory possible as they 
are about the President himself. Yet these are the very men who, 
thanks to the one-party system. of the South, have been abie 
to establish the longest records of service in Congress. If the 
seniority tule is rigidly observed, the bulk of the chairmanships 
in both the Senate and the House will go to the South. The 
opportunities this situation affords for the Republicans were 
hinted at by Senator Flanders of Vermont, a Republican, in 
a speech a few days after the election. He urged, as both 
desirable and practical, a working relationship with some of 
the “solid Democrats”; he may reasonably be interpretated 
as having meant solid (i.e., anti-Truman) Southerners. Nearly 
a hundred Democrats in the new House of Representatives are 
Southerners, but only about a dozen of them have consistently 
liberal voting records. 


The concentration of committee chairmanships in the South 
and East which will follow if seniority has its way is indicated 
by the maps. In neither house would there be any representa- 
tives, among the chairmen, of either New England or the West 
Coast. In the Senate the upper Mississippi valley and the 
whole Ohio basin is a blank expanse, and in the House there 
is but one chairmanship indicated for all the states west of the 
Mississippi. By way of contrast, eight of the fifteen Senate 
chairmanships and ten of the nineteen House chairmanships 
go to states in the South, five of them to South Carolina and 
Mississippi, the states which produced and supported the 
Dixiecrat candidates. How is this going to suit the Democrats 
in the states where the spectacular victories were won, either 
in the national or local contests, such as Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota and Iowa, or the Californians who 
took the Republican vice-presidential nominee’s own state away 
from him ? 

* 


The situation on the House Rules Committee illustrates the 
power of the Southern conservatives. The party division on 
this committee will be eight’ Democrats to four Republicans. 
On the opposition side the outstanding legacies from the 
Eighticth Congress are Mr Allen of Illinois and Mr Brown of 
Ohio. Mr Halleck of Indiana and Mr Michener of Michigan, 
if he does not remain with the Judiciary Committee, are likely 
to take the other two Republican places. All are active con- 
servatives. The Democratic chairman, according to seniority, 
would be the aged Mr Sabath of Illinois, a New Dealer at 
heart. But flanking him and working against him at every 
opportunity, though they belong to his own party, are Mr Cox 
of Georgia and Mr Howard Smith of Virginia. Even if the 
remaining places were filled by ardent supporters of the 
Administration, the voting records of these two would appear 
to insure a six-to-six tie on all liberal measures, enough to 
prevent a Bill reaching the floor. 


The decision on whether to maintain “the seniority rule 
intact, or to ‘take into account certain other considerations 
(already used in connection with the appomtment of all 
members except the chairmen)—such as regional origin, per- 
sonal qualifications, personal preferences and party regularity— 
will be made in the Committee on Committees. The fact that 
Mr Doughton of North Carolina will become Chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee is particularly relevant, 


ie 
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because the Democratic members of that committee serve as the 
Committee on Committees. 

- Whatever decision is taken, the probability of change duri 
the life of the Eighty-first Congress is suggested by the pre 
its committee chairmen and the certainty that they will be worked 
hard. Mr Sabath is 82, Mr Doughton is 85, Mr Bloom, the future 
chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, is 78, 14 
of the 19 House chairmen are over 60. In the Senate, Mr 
McKellar, of the Appropriations Committee, is 79, Mr Con. 
nally, Senator Vandenberg’s successor, and Mr Hayden, of the 
Rules Committee, are 71. Ten of the 1§ chairmen are oyer 
60. One recalls the changes that occurred in another old Con- 
gress, that elected in 1931. é 

To suggestions of reprisals against the Dixiecrats, ‘Mr 
Truman has repeatedly stated that he is not vindictive. But it 
could surely be regarded as effective leadership, rather than 
vindictiveness, if Mr Truman used his influence, and his free- 
dom from political debts, to combat three dangers which 
threaten his legislative programme. One is the use of the fili- 
buster in the Senate, the second the blockade in the House 
Rules Committee, the third a coalition on the floor between 
conservative Southerners and the Republicans. One approach 
to the problem would be to take full advantage of the Party 
Policy Committee instituted under the Reorganisation Act and 
used only desultorily by Mr Barkley in the past. And if the 
steering committees seriously worked out time-tables for the 
reporting out of Bills, the last-minute jams that occur every 
year could be mitigated and a more comprehensive approach 
achieved to the multitude of Bills faced by each session, An 
effort could also be made to revive the party caucus, or party 
meeting, and make its decisions binding on members. 

Much will depend on the handling of the civil rights pro- 
gramme, to which both parties are committed. More than any 
other single issue, this will determine the relation of the ex- 
Dixiecrats and reluctant Southern Democrats to the party asa 
whole. Mr Truman’s victory raises a fundamental question. 
In the past the Democratic Party has been held together only 
by the emergence of a dominant personality. Can the isstes 
which divide it into factions today be solved, rather than subli- 
mated? The Democrats are in control of the Presidency and 
both Houses of Congress. Can they also control their own 
members? 


A Free and Responsible Press 


[FROM OUR US EDITORIAL STAFF] 


“ Dewey and Warren won a sweeping victory in the Presi- 
dential election yesterday,” began the main story in an 
edition of the Chicago Tribune of Wednesday, November 
under the headline “ Dewey Defeats Truman.” The Repub- 
lican tickei, the story went on, was leading Truman and 

pretty consistently in northern and western States.” This 
last statement was printed upside down, a hint, perhaps, ‘from 
Colonel McCormick as to the real truth, but too subtle for 
the average reader to understand. In another column it was 
stated that “ G. O. P, retention of control of the Senate seemed 
assured.” (The G. O. P., or Grand Old Party, is an American 
synonym for the Republicans.) 

In the next edition the headline had become “G. O.P. 
Wins White House! ”, Dewey and Warren had now “ swept 
the country,” “the Republican ticket had won by an over 
whelming majority of electoral votes,” President Truman “ had 
gone down to defeat with few States outside the South”; im 
the House the Republicans were “ promised a measure 
control even greater than that they enjoyed in the Eightieth 
Congress,” and Senator Brooks and Governor Green “wet 
indicated winners” in Ilinois.. At that time, according to the 
latest figures (which were printed in an adjoining column for 
those who preferred fact to fancy), with barely one-fifth of the 
Chicago votes counted, the Democratic candidates for Governor 
and Senator were already leading, Mr Stevenson by» 150,000 
and Mr Douglas by 130,000. The only returns on. the races for 


the House of Representatives showed (as was admitted on aa 
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inside page) that three Republican members were threatened 
in Chicago; a little thought might have suggested that what was 
happening in one ay could also be-happening in others. With 


jess than one-third of the Presidential votes in Chicago reported, 
Mr Truman was 120,000 ahead. . A simple calculation, on the 
pasis of the last two elections, would have told anybody that 
sich a lead at that stage meant a close race for the Presidency, 
with the odds slightly on Mr Truman, and that Senator Brooks 
and Governor Green were already not even “ indicated,” but 
almost certain, losers. 

This was only the most flagrant example of what might 
be politely called the excessive optimism of the Republican 

s. Though few announced’ flatly, as did the Chicago 
Tribune, that Mr Dewey had won, “an overwhelming 
majority” maintained right up till the last moment that he 
was winning. No great harm, perhaps, was done by such repre- 
sentation after the polls had closed, but the persistence with 
which one and all blindly followed their own propaganda long 
after the figures had proved them wrong is a symptom ef a 
disease which has been eating the moral fibre of the American 
press for some time. 

* 


No newspaper need be ashamed of having made, as nearly 
everyone (including The Economist) did, an honest mistake and 
of having taken Mr Dewey’s election for granted. Mr James 
Reston, who travelled all over the country for the New York 
Times, afterwards wrote that each reporter, including himself, 
“was carried away by facts he did not verify, by theories he 
did not fully examine, and by assumptions he did not or could 
not check.” Just as Mr Dewey was wrong, he went on, because 
he was too isolated with other politicians, “so were we too 
isolated with other reporters, and we, too, were far too impressed 
by the tidy statistics of the polls,” 

It is not only on candidate’s trains and during campaigns 
that reporters are too isolated with each other. The syndicated 
columnists, the coast-to-coast radio commentators, and the 
Washington correspondents of the leading newspapers all over 
the country lunch and dine with each other incessantly and 
produce much of their news by inbreeding. Although the 
majority are Democratic in their political sympathies, in their 
attempt at objectivity they remember that Washington, which 
is full of government employees, is not representative of the 
country and that they themselves are not representative of their 
own income group. When they go round the country they 
visit:the influential men in each community and come away 
confirmed in their belief that the rest of the country is as stupid 
as they had always thought. They have no time, when trying 
to cover the whole of this continent, to find out what the 
people are thinking who have no influence, only votes. Even 
if they had, it would be courageous, if not presumptuous, to 
trust their own limited observation against that of the local 
experts. The parallel with 1945 in Britain is too obvious to be 
comfortable for the press of either country. Mr Reston recog- 
nises this when he says that “we were wrong, not only on the 
election, but what’s worse, on the whole political direction of 
our time.” 

Granted the truth of this last remark, and its truth is unde- 
niable, it is doubtful whether any amount of checking, 
examination and verification would have persuaded even the 
most diligent reporter that Iowa, Ohio and Wisconsin, which 
voted for Mr Dewey in 1944, were going to vote for Mr 
Truman in 1948, or that California, in the face of the Warren 
myth, would go Democratic again. And any reporter who had 
sensed the political direction of our time and foreseen a Demo- 
cratic victory might well have lost his job before November 2nd 
arrived to vindicate him. ae; 

It is there that the real danger to the objectivity of the 
American press and radio lies. There are not many newspapers 
or networks whose proprietor consciously influences the news 
—though there are some, prominent among them being the 
Chicago Tribune—but there are any number whose staff, 
aware of the proprietor’s political views, try to please by play- 
ing up whatever story will soothe him and hiding away in the 
back pages information which would upset his liver. As 65 
pet cent of the daily press, with 78 per cent of the circulafion, 
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was prto-Déwey, there was IMtie that was favourable to’ Mr 
Truman on the front pages. 

The wish, in this campaign, became father to the news ; 
predictions were multiplied by propaganda to produce tainted 
news which, in turn, was used as the basis for further predic- 
tions. In the end the predictions became accepted as the fact 
and, on election day, were printed and sold as fact. It isa 
disaster which has been waiting for the American ‘press for 
some time. The pressure of trying to get the news on the streets 
first has made them, in recent years, more and more organs of 
prophecy, until they are hardly newspapers at all. Only on the 
sports pages do they any longer wait for events to happen before 
reporting them. 

Last among the causes of this year’s blunder is one which, 
it is to be hoped, will not recur, For it the Republican candi- 
date and his team of Svengalis must take the blame. It was 
well known that newspapers in New York State had been, 
since Mr Dewey became Governor, under continuous pressure 
to make their reporters at Albany toe the line and that some 
had even been removed at his “ request.” During the cam- 
paign the area of this pressure was widened and unsympathetic 
reporting by radio commentators and correspondents of national 
newspapers brought instant complaints to their employers. 
There was every reason to believe that, once in office, the new 
President would have been unforgiving and ruthless in his 
treatment of publishers who had failed to take the hint and rid 
themselves of such impediments to national unity. Not many 
would have given away to such blackmail, but it would hardly 
have been human for them not to hope, or even suggest, that 
their reporter’s criticism might be toned down a little in future. 
There are, after all, many plums that can be fed to a good boy 
by the Administration in power. 

Perhaps it is as well that the temptation has been so miracu- 
lously removed. With all its paper, the American daily press is 
still the best in the world. The danger that “ responsible ” 
may come to be defined as “amenable to pressure from the 
right quarter ” and “ free ” as “ taking out on the weak the irri- 
tation which it is impolitic to display against the strong” may 
be averted under a President who has learned, from long experi- 
ence, to accept not only honest criticism but also insults and lies 
as a of the burden of office, and to remain unaffected by any 
of them. 


American Notes 


Maritime Blockade 


Longshoremen along the east coast have now sealed up ports 
from Hampton Roads to Portland as effectively as Mr Bridges 
and his allies have blockaded the west coast since September 2nd. 
Only the Gulf ports maintain any sea contacts with the outside 
world. This is no concerted movement, but the result of two 
shipping strikes which, happening to coincide, have virtually 
paralysed shipping to and from the United States. All they have 
in common is that in both cases all the delaying devices of the 
Taft-Hartley Act have been exhausted, and the effect is to disrupt 
the flow of supplies on which the rest of the world is dependent. 

Unlike the west coast maritime unions, the International Long- 
shoremen’s Union (American Federation of Labour) has an excel- 
lent record ; this is the first coast-long strike it has ever called. 
The causes of such a drastic step are still obscure. As a Federal 
80-day injunction came to an end last week, the union leaders 
approved a contract embodying many concessions by the em- 
ployers, including a guarantee of four hours’ pay for every work 
call, wild-cat strike which followed eventually swept the 
leaders along, and Mr Ryan, the union president, under pressure, 
it is. suspected, from a more radical rival for union favour, 
proclaimed the strike official. The union leaders who had approved 
the pay increase of 10 cents an hour granted in. the contract are 
now demanding the §0 cents. rise originally requested, 

In the west, the prospect is brighter ; there are hopes that the 
strike may be settled by November 25th—appropriately Thanks- 
giving Day. The employers who loudly proclaimed they would 
negotiate with no union whose officers had not signed .anti- 
Communist affidavits have hastily forgotten their fleeting 
resemblance to Generals Clay and Robertson, They have em- 
powered to negotiate with Mr Bridges, the fellow-traveller par 
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excellence, the president of the Hawaiian Employers’ Council, who 
has been successful in the past in concluding pineapple and sugar 
contracts. with the Bridges’ union. By far the most significant 
development has been the working out and signing of a formula 
for union and employer responsibility in labour relations. The 
national Congress of Industrial Organisations and the Employers 
Council of San Francisco are to underwrite any contract as a 
guarantee against local recklessness or bad faith, In future dis- 
putes it will be necessary, before the strike stage is reached, for 
the local union to consult the CIO and the employer to consult 
the Council. 

The Taft-Hartley Act failed to prevent either of these crippling 
strikes ; on the west coast, indeed, its ban on tie union hiring- 
hall, and the anti-Communist affidavits it requires, were among 
the excuses for the stoppage. But it did postpone them. When 
Congress debates a substitute for the Taft-Hartley Act the effect 
of shipping strikes upon foreign policy will strengthen the hand 
of those who believe in the retention of devices to curb and 
delay strikes in essential industries. 


* * * 


House-cleaning by the Rival Firm 


Mr Truman, recovering in Florida from his triumph, is 
presumably making up his mind which of the resignations, which 
the members of his government will automatically tender to him 
by January 20th, will be accepted. The amount of help, both 
financial and otherwise, which he received from leading Democrats 
during the election campaign varied considerably, but only a 
very few of them gave him as much support as he had a right 
to expect. Mr Truman will therefore begin his new term 
remarkably free of commitmehts and also, for the first time, free 
of any legacy from his predecessor. His choice of Cabinet officers 
and advisers may provide the first indications of how he intends 
to use the new authority and prestige with which he returns to 
Washington. 

If, however, Mr Truman were to embark upon any large-scale 
reorganisation of the government at the lower levels, he would 
need a ruthlessness which can hardly be expected of him, since 
it would involve the sacrifice of ageacies which the Demccrats 
themselves created and of individuals with whom they have 
worked for many years. Even Mr Dewey would have had diffi- 
culty with vested imterests of this type if he had been given the 
chance to undertake the “housecleaning” which he foretold 
when he came to Washington, and, although Mr Truman is 
probably as well aware of the need as was his rival, for him the 
task would be Herculean 

This is the main reason why Washington today discounts 
the possibility of any far-reaching action being taken on the 
report of the Commission on the Organisation of the Executive 
Branch of the Government (discussed in The Economist of 
October 16th), which is to be presented to Congress in January. 
In addition, notwithstanding its bipartisan mem ip, its 
meticulous avoidance of political influences and the support which 
Mr Truman has given to its work, the Commission has an unavoid- 
ably Republican flavour, since Mr Hoover is its chairman, since 
it was first proposed by the Republicans and since its inevitable 
criticism of many government practices must be unfavourable to 
the party which has been in power for so long. 

But the report may at least give useful guidance to those 
government departments which are already preparing their own 
house-cleaning schemes to forestall the arrival of a strange char- 
woman. The Commission, in its first public statement, issued 
last week, tried to appeal to as many as possible of those who 
will be affected by its later suggestions, which will almost certainly 
be less palatable. The proposals which have so far been tenta- 
tively approved recommend higher Federal salaries, especially for 
officials earning over $5,000 a year, who were left out of the 
increases voted by the last Congress (an omission which a Senate 
Committee is already preparing to remedy), the decentralisation 
of Federal hiring, the abolition of Senate confirmation of post- 
masters—which allowed the Republican Senate to refuse to con- 
firm over 700 appointees this year, so that they could be replaced 
after the Republican victory—and, finally, relief for the President 
from his burden of detailed work by the consolidation of budget, 
personnel, procurement and other agencies. 


* * * 
Washington, so long the proponent of the “open door” in 


China, is now desperately searching for some means to lock the 
Chinese door against the Communists, The défeated Republicans 
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at least have the bleak satisfaction that the Administration 
no longer ignore the impending Chinese catastrophe, eo 
the Sinophiles among the Republicans who insisted thar, while 
American policy was barring and bolting the European entran, 
it had left the backdoor in Asia wide open ; it was a Republican 
Congress which, against Administration wishes, included in the 
Foreign Assistance Act $400 million for China, of — which 
$125 million might be spent on the purchase of arms. 
Senator Bridges who sent Mr Bullitt—a Democr, 
into the Dewey. camp just before the election—to prepare the 
way for the aid a Republican Congress was pledged to grant. 

The crisis in China is no longer under-estimated. Aid from 
funds of the Economic Co-operation Administration is continy; 
—on an “hour-to-hour basis,” but discussions already are pro. 
ceeding on ECA policy in the event that all of China may falj 
into Communist hands, that there may be a coalition go 
or that China survive half Communist, half Nationalist, . The 
National Security Council, on which the Services are all 5 
sented, has met to formulate recommendations.on China, Shj 
ments of arms bought out of China’s ECA funds have been 
hastened, though without any certainty as to what forces will exis; 
to ise them. Most of these arms are still in the pipeline. — 

The situation is regarded as so desperate that many of thos 
who in the past have strongly urged aid to China now feel that 
attempts to retrieve it would merely waste energy and resources, 
Senator Styles Bridges’ demand for a special session of Co 
to authorise more aid to China is not taken seriously. President 
Truman has made it clear he will not recall the old “ do-nothing” 
Eightieth Congress for one last appearance before the Democrats 
take over in January ; the Republican leaders who also have the 
right to reassemble Congress seem no more enthusiastic. 

* 


Mr Marshall’s hostility toward a positive policy in China can 


“now be seen to have been shortsighted. But the Republicans 


have helped to make a bipartisan approach impossible by using 
China as a stick to beat the Administration and arousing the 
suspicion that they were less interested in China itself than in 
a means of setting up a rival to the Marshall plan for Europe. 
This suspicion persists, But the Republican Herald-Tribune, 
after listing the serious consequences of a Communist China, 
does not hesitate to declare that the loss of China would not 
compare in significance with the loss of the industrial and potential 
military resources of Europe, and to point out that if Europe is 
to have first call on American aid, no vast increase in aid for 
China is possible. Actual participation in the Chinese conflict is 
unthinkable. 

One expedient being discussed is that of by-passing Chiang 
Kai-shek—whose reputation has suffered a sad falling-offand 
diverting military aid to those local commanders likely to make 
the best use of it.. This would not make any more machine-guns 
available, nor would it eliminate the sisk—felt to be very great— 
that in the end it would be the Communists who would profit; 
the Nationalists have been negligent about letting the Communists 
capture American arms. But in addition, the by-passing of Chiang 
Kai-shek would ensure the collapse of the central government; 
it would make it easier for the Communists to pick off their 
opponents One by one ; and, a technical point, under the Foreign 
Assistance Act, aid may be sent only to qualified governments, 
not to individuals. The Chinese dilemma appears as a choice, 
not between two, but three or more evils. 


* * * 


What Happened to California ? 


One of the myths on which the Republicans built their 
edifice of over-confidence was that, with Mr Warren as vice- 
presidential candidate, California was safely on their side. Kt 
was less mythical than most of their theories, since they only lost 
the State by about 30,000 votes and, if Mr Wallace’s performance 
had been less disappointing, he might easily have been as helpful 
to them in California as he was in New York. The Republicans 
had some justification (in so far as any public opinion poll ca 
now provide justification) for assuming that. Mr Warren 
bring into the national campaign the bipartisan support 
had given him the Governorship in 1946. A west coast news 
paper, which questioned voters on their vice-presidential choice 
alone, found that a big majority in both parties preferred Mr 
Warren to Mr Barkiey. ; 

But in the polling booth the candidates for the Presidency still 
completely overshadow their mates ; that was perhaps 
why the Republican belief that Mr Warren’s for, pie 


{ ; reputation 
gressiveness and humanity would make up for Mr Dewey's oe 
ciencies proved false. Then, too, progressive Californians had 
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“It’s easier to do 


business with a man 


}?? 


than an address 


Sydney Iast month, Johannesburg. last 
week... New York next week! As my 


> 


firm’s export manager, I find it pays to do 


business with a man and not just an 


address. Correspondence is cut to the 





bone, misunderstandings are prevented, 
problems are, discussed and: solved right on the. spot. 
That’s where Speedbird service and B.O.A.C.’s more than 
42,000 miles of world-wide air routes come in. B.O.A.C. 
usually flies where I want to go, and Speedbird service 
gets me or my freight there in a hurry.and right on schedule. 
Arranging my trips is easy, The local B.O.A.C. Appointed 
Agent fixes everything. No crowds or confusion, and no 
red tape. Everything goes like clock-work, but with this 
important difference: there’s the personal touch! 

About the actual flight . . . It’s good, really good — 
from beginning to end. If you’re hungry, you can eat 
wonderful food —~‘‘ on the-house.”’ too. If you're tired, 
the comfortable seats practically Tull you i .m 


to sleep. Everything — and I mean every- 
thing — reflects B,O.A.C.’s_ 29-year-old Tf 
tradition of Speedbird service and Speed- 

bird experience, 


GREAT BRITAIN * U.S.A * CANADA * MIDDLE EAST *° WEST AFRICA 
EAST AFRICA ©* SOUTH AFRICA * PAKISTAN °* INDIA ° CEYLON 
AUSTRALIA * NEW ZEALAND * FAR EAST * JAPAN 





8.0.A.C TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


FLY BOAC 


BRITISH OVERSEAS. AIRWAYS, CORPORATION WITH: QANTAS EMPIRE AIR- 


_ WAYS, SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS & TASMAN EMPIRE. AIRWAYS LID. 


Food for tomorrow’s 


hungrier millions 





To avert mass starvation and world strife, more food 


must be produced. Man in his ignorance, however, 
has raped vast ateas of thé good eatth. Soil erosion, 
like a cancerous growth, has doomed miles of the | 
land to sterility. 
While some men work desperately to renew the 
depleted land, millions more must husband its good- 
ness where it still remains, The “‘ Ferguson System” 
of complete farm mechanisation can make a major 
contribution to this world-wide effort, 

It co-ordinates the action of “Ferguson” tractor- 
implement units. It gives more traction without the 
built-in weight that packs the soil. It gives finger-tip 
and automatic hydraulic depth control of implements 
carried by the tractor. Its versatility and manoeuver- 
ability enable the world’s farmers to produce more 
food at less cost fron» every available acre. 

* Every week, for Harry Ferguson Ltd., more than 
1,000. “Ferguson” tractors. ate manufactured. by 
The Standard Motor Co, Ltd., and more than 
5,000 “Ferguson” implements by foremost British 


manufacturers. 
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good reason to feel that birds in the Democratic hand were worth 
more than those in the Republican bush. Republicans in the 
State Legislature have shown how easy it is to make difficulties 
for a libefal Governor and some at least of the Republicans in 
the Californian delegation at Washington (notably Representative 
Gearhart, who has now lost his seat) could have been counted 
on to follow this local example if Mr Dewey shad been. elected. 
Finally this year, unlike 1946 when Mr Warren’s name appeared 
on both party tickets, Democrats would have had to desert their 
party in order to vote for him; the Republican statisticians, 
who were counting on the affection of the many newcomers to 
the State for the only Governor of California they had ever 
known, may have forgotten that a high proportion of them came 
from southern States where it is heresy to vote Republican— 
and from classes where it is rapidly becoming equally heretical. 

Mr Warren’s progressiveness was to some extent a liability 
to him in his own State, since many wealthy businessmen dis- 
trusted him so much that they sent their campaign contributions 
direct to Mr Dewey at national headquarters. As a result of 
this, and probably also of the Republican certainty of victory, 
money was short in California; Dewey buttons were almost 
unobtainable (and it was not because the demand had been so 
great) and the scarcity of party posters on the hoardings in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco was very noticeable in comparison 
with, say, Chicago. In part this was due to the fact that no 
Senatorial seat was at stake and that there was no Congressional 
fight in many districts; under the Californian system of cross- 
filing in primary elections (in which the parties choose their 
candidates), the same man can offer himself, and is often chosen, 
as the candidate for both parties in the primary, and the battle is 
over long before election day. But the lack of party posters was 
made up for by the number of billboards which argued for and 
against the numerous referenda which were also on the ballot. 
Many of these dealt with questions of close concern to the liquor, 
real estate and other business interests and absorbed not enly 
the money but also the time of those who might otherwise have 
devoted more attention to the Republican cause. 


* x * 


The Call of the South 


With the end of the sellers’ market in textiles the call of the 
South is once more being heard in New England. On the same 
day in September that the Textron Corporation announced its 
intention of shutting down two mills in Nashua, New Hampshire, 
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it rubbed salt in the wound by revealing expansion plans, to 

$11 million, in Georgia, South Carolina and Puerto Rico. Th 
decision was challenged by the textile workers’ union, and invite 
investigation by a subcommittee of the Senate Commerce Com. 
mittee under Senator Tobey (of New Hampshire). This case 
of industrial migration is hardly typical, for the Textron Corpora. 
tion only acquired the Nashua in 1946 and apparently more 
for the contribution they could make to the financial structure of 
the parent company than with any permanent intention of turning 
out blankets at a profit. The corporation, as well as the union, 
has been dilatory and half-hearted about applying its “New 
Nashua Plan ” for increasing production, cutting costs, and putting 
New England back on the textile map. 

The Nashua mills employ 3,500 work-people, and the press 
of publicity has persuaded the company to make a new effort to 
keep certain operations going, as long as they are profitable, 
which will save 1,200 of these jobs. Other industries are also 
to be brought in. But to keep the Nashua mills fully employed 
in the face of weakening prices would, according to Mr Little, 
the president of Textron, have meant a loss in 1949 of from 
$1,000,000 to $3,000,000. Textile mills during the summer have 
been curtailing operations to keep pace with demand and avo'd 
over-production. 

In these circumstances the lower production costs of the south 
are again becoming as attractive as they were from 1914 to 1940, 
when the south’s share of the national production of cotton cloth 
rose from 14 to 75 per cent. Wage differentials have narrowed ; 
textile wages are only from 3 to 10 cents lower in the south 
then they are in New England. But the productivity of southern 
workers is higher ; the un-ons are still much weaker, so that 
welfare and holiday costs are lower, and the south has a surplus 
of labour, which makes it possible to run three shifts a day 
instead of the single shift for which it is possible to find workers 
in New England. Relative power rates and transport costs are 
also important ; in the south a textile mill may be situated in a 
cotton field and on top of a coal mine. Local taxes are very 
much smaller. 

In addition, the industry-hungry cities of the south often offer 
sites and even plants free or at low rentals to migrating firms. 
They will, in some cases, even build a mill to the employer's 
specification and, if he buys it, offer ten years’ tax exemption. 
But any new exodus can be only in the nature of a postscript; 
most of New England’s textile industry has already moved. Of 
18.3 million spindles in New England in 1925, less than 5,000,000 
remained in 1945. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The End of ‘External’ Association”? 
(From Our Dublin Correspondent) 


Ben repeal of the External Relations Act, which is now certain 

to take place, represents a natural constitutional development. 
It should not surprise anyone who is conversant with modern Irish 
history. The Irish claim for national independence is based on 
the fact that Ireland is one of the oldest European nations, with 
clearly defined frontiers and a well marked and distinctive cultural 
heritage. The Home Rule Party was willing to accept a reasonably 
limited measure of autonomy, but ever since the rising of 1916 
the full claim for an independent republic has never been abated. 
Dominion status was the formula used in the Treaty of 1921 to 
define Eire’s position. Even those Irish statesmen who accepted 
the Treaty regarded Dominion status as a transitional phase—as 
“freedom to achieve freedom.” A powerful minority, however, 
which became a majority in 1932, always agitated in favour of 
a departure from the far-sighted gradualism of the supporters of 
the Treaty in favour of the immediate loosening of the Common- 
wealth tie through an expedient described as “external associa- 
tion.” This was obtained in 1936 by the External Relations Act 
which enables the head of the British Commonwealth for the time 
being to accredit diplomats on behalf of Eire. Internally Eire 
is a republic with-a President. When the External Relations Act 
is repealed the King will disappear from the Irish Constitution, 
even as a symbo! of Commonwealth association. Except for the 
solution of the Partition problem, the programme of Irish 
nationalism will be completely fulfilled. 

The repeal of the Act will, however, sever the intimate relation- 
ships existing between Eire and the Commonwealth countries 


only in the unlikely event of any of those countries deciding on 
such a severance. It was understood by most of those who voted 
at the general election for the parties forming the present Govern- 
ment that it would foster good relations with Great Britain and it 
has in fact done so. The Trade Agreement concluded in June 
has greatly strengthened the economic connections between Great 
Britain and Ireland. Personal relations between Irish Ministers 
and the Ministers of the Commonwealth countries have been 
excellent. Constant meetings have taken place during the summer 
at which the utmost cordiality has prevailed. Several Irish 
Ministers have stated that the repeal of the Act is designed, not 
to weaken, but to strengthen the ties that bind Eire to Common- 
wealth countries, with which it shares so many common interests 
and ideals—“*a common pattern of life.” The link between the 
Commonwealth countries has not been weakened by the passage 
of the Statute of Westminster and, they argue, there is no reason 
why it should be weakened. by Lae ie step. The mes 
no longer the appropriate symbol of Irish association wi : 
countries. It is distasteful to many Irish people with long his- 
torical memories. In. future, co-operation must rest, not om 
formulas, but on the fact of mutual recognition of common 
interests. f 
The Status of Foreign Country © 


When the Act is repealed, Eire may be deemed to have left the 
Commonwealth and to have assumed, from the British standpoiss 
the status of a foreign country. Attempts have been - 
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glitical platforms and in. the British. press to make the-flesh of 
jshmen creep with the thought of the unpleasant consequences 
that such a development would entail. It has been suggested 
that Irish labourers and professional men would no longer be 
able to seek employment in Commonwealth countries as freely 
as they can do so at present, and that the exclusion of Irish doctors 
from the Commonwealth Medical Registers would inflict a severe 
blow on the Irish Universities, These dangers are undoubtedly 
exaggerated. The position of Irish. doctors and dentists is pro- 
tected by statutes. In so far as any practical inconveniences may 
arise, there is no reason why they should not be resolved by mutual 
agreements based on the good will that certainly exists in Ireland 
and, it must be hoped, in the other countries concerned. 


The suggestion has been made that Eire would no longer enjoy 
the benefits of imperial preference. Mr Costello emphasised at 
a recent press conference in Dublin that most of the existing 
mutual rights and preferences enjoyed throughout the Common- 
wealth arise from specific agreements and not from FEire’s 
Commonwealth status, and that their abolition would prove 
injurious to Great Britain and other Commonwealth countries, 


as well as to Eire. The adverse balance of trade between Eire 


and the Sterling Area indicates the value to many Commonwealth 
countries of preferences in the Irish market. Im trade relations 
material self-interest might take the place of political sympathy 
in enabling mutually satisfactory arrangements to be achieved. 


From the standpoint of internal politics, the Government’s 
decision to repeal the Act has strengthened its position in the 
country, which is more politically tranquil than it has been at 
any time since the Treaty. No symbol or formula is worth the 
price of internal dissension. Since the Treaty, Eire has incurred 
the evil of civil disturbance and strife for the purpose of preserving 
a symbol which has proved to be a stumbling bleck in the internal 
politics and has achieved nothing of value in its external relations. 
There is no foundation for the statement that the repeal is the 
price paid by Mr Costello for the support of Mr MacBride and 
his party. ‘That allegation has been categorically denied both 
by Mr Costello and Mr MacBride. The members of all sections 
of the Government have always disliked the External Relations 
Act, and have regarded it as an ignoble compromise which con- 
demns Eire to a constitutional status defying definition—a 
republic at home and a monarchy abroad, By deciding to repeal 
the Act, Mr Costello has taken the wind out of the sails of the 
opposition, who can hardly oppose the last step towards the 
establishment of the republic which has always been so dear to 
their hearts. Mr de Valera has been outwitted and outflanked. 


The objection has been raised that the repeal of the Act will 
render the other great problem of Irish politics, partition, less 
easy of solution. The realistic answer to this suggestion is that 
partition is, for the present at least, insoluble on the basis of 
voluntary action on the part of Northern Ireland. The “die- 
hards ” in the North will regard the new Eire after the repeal 
with no greater loathing and aversion than they regard it today 
with its “ external association.” Mr Costello put this point well 
at a recent public meeting in Dublin when he referred to the 
fruitless sacrifices of some, and the scorn and ridicule cast on 
many, “ whose efforts were directed towards maintaining, in one 
form or another, the Commonwealth relation in the hope, now 
proved to be without foundation, that thereby the unity of our 
country might be achieved.” If partition is ever solved it will 
be as the result of external pressure which will pay scant regard 
to the constitutional niceties involved in the operation. 


[The above article, like all contributions from our Correspon- 
s in overseas countries, should not be taken as necessartly 
representing the views of The Economist.] 


After the Swedish 


Elections 


[FROM OUR SWEDISH CORRESPONDENT] 


AFTER a turbulent election campaign, which stimulated party 
Politics and paralysed national policy, there are now some signs 
of a political relaxation in Sweden. The voices of gods and giants 
have sunk to a more usual and pleasant level. The Socialist 
t has yawed to starboard a little, but whether enough 
to solve its economic problem is open to doubt. For the recently 
Published five-year: plan admits that the balancing of the country’s 
trade and payments will be a difficult task for years to come, 





$39 

-In spite of the great gains of the liberal Folkparti, the. Social 
Democrats.,.kept their. position. remarkably. well. inthe. elections 
on September roth, and Mr Erlander retained his office with a 
palm branch in his hand. After stressing this victory of defence 
and dropping the Minister of Trade, Mr Gjéres, who had main- 
tained.a good reputation in trade and industry, but was neverthe- 
less unwilling to continue with a thankless job, the Prime Minister 
immediately approached the. Bondeforbund, the. Farmers’ Party 
and one of the three Opposition groups to the right of. the Social 
Democrats, and asked them to join the Government. |The 
Farmers. replied, very diplomatically, that they were in. favour 
of a National Government, composed of all democratic parties, 
and, secondly, that they were ready to go on negotiating with 
Mr Erlander. When the Social Democrats. declined the first 
alternative, they did, of course, accept the second... The ensuing 
discussions between the two parties, which lasted. until the open- 
ing of the Riksdag’s autumn session on October 18th, failed to 
convince the Farmers of their duty to help Mr Erlander. With 
a more Cautious approach the Prime Minister might have avoided 
this new addition to his list of shipwrecks ; he has not been 
lucky in his efforts to gain the other parties’ support for the 
Government’s. anti-inflation policy. He had, however, something 
in his hands when he returned from the Farmers, although not 
the bird itself. The two parties had agreed not only to differ 
but also to agree on some questions which are as yet unknown 
but which should duly appear on the agenda of the Riksdag. 


Cabinet Changes 


Mr Eflander then reconstructed his Cabinet. Mr Sven 
Andersson, principal Secretary of the Socialist Party, and Mr 
Skéld, Minister of Agriculture, were made Ministers without 
portfolio. It is well known that the latter will act as an equivalent 
to Cripps-before-Dalton-resigned—as a Minister of Co-~<rdina- 
tion in the economic field, but with the famous veteran, Mr 
Wigforss, still going strong as Minister for Finance. Mr Skéid 
is commonly looked upon as an obstinate and somewhat rude 
person. This is not expected to be too big a handicap for his 
new post provided he does not get wrong ideas in his head. As 
Mr Wigforss, who is quite as doctrinaire as Mr Dalton, has 
openly admitted that, for reasons of age, he belongs to those 
members of the Government who intend to resign at a suitable 
moment, Mr Skéld is very likely to be his successor. 

The Prime Minister also launched an eight-point programme 
to promote disinflation and the export drive. In the Riksdag 
debate on November 3rd both the Héger (Conservatives) and the 
liberal People’s Party (Folkpartt) accused the Government of 
having -stolen their clothes while they were bathing. This pro- 
gramme thus seems to be acceptable to the Opposition, including 
the industrialists. Mr Erlander’s New Deal aims at creating 
conditions favourable to exporters. Home. consumption has to 
be cut down in order to release goods for foreign markets. Credit 
will be restricted without, however, any increase of the interest 
rate. Wages and prices will be stabilised at their present level, 
The budget surplus should be kept at least as great as this year 
(§40 million kronor), investments controls are to be. continued 
and directed in favour of the more productive enterprises. Export 
firms will have priority when applying for building permits as 
well as. for import licences, rationed materials and credits. 
Although this programme is not at all sensational in itself, it 
indicates that the Government has taken the export drive to heart. 

The election, but still more the prospects and necessities of the 
five-year plan, have produced this changed attitude. The plan, 
which ‘was handed over to the OEEC on October 21st, has been 
carefully prepared by a committee under Professor Svennilsson. 

According to the plan, which is officially called “the long- 
term programme,” this country will be able to pay its way in 
1952-53, with a level of ordinary imports equivalent to that of 
1947. This will require an increase in exports by 25 per cent 
of the 1947 volume. The present crisis of payments, with a 
total deficit last year equal to. $400 million, depends not only 
on the well-known international difficulties and the occasional 
lack of balance in Sweden’s own economy. As the report points 
out, the whole problem is aggravated by structural changes in 
industry. The native forests of Sweden have been overworked 
during the big expansion of the past, and the production of 
wood and wood manufactures, which used to dominate the export 
side of the country’s trade, must not exceed the annual. re- 
growth, Other export branches, therefore, will have to cover a 
proportionately larger part of the export drive, : 

Swedish industry increased its production by more than 50 per 
cent in the 30’s and immediately vn Seas Started a very 
ambitious. investment programme. five-year plan mainly 
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consists of a collection of these enterprises already begun. An 
increase of 10 per cent from 1947 to 1652-53 is expected from 
higher productivity. 

The total harvest is also expected to rise oy 8.5 per cent by 
19§2-53 without any enlargement of the cultivated area. Sweden 
will then be self-supporting in bread grain. The amount of 
electric power will be more than doubled during the period 
1947-53. The iron and steel industry is already working on a 
great expansion scheme. Steel production will be §0 per cent 
larger in 1952-53; this means that §00,000 tons of steel will 
then be available for the needs of other countries. The engineer- 
ing industry, finally, is faced with an important and difficult 
task. At present it does not export more than 20 per cent of 
its total production, compared with 37 per cent before the war. 
As manufactured goods must play an essential part in the export 
drive, the figures must be raised at least to the prewar level. 

It is in the field of manufactured goods that the difficulties 
and uncertainties of the export programme can be clearly seen. 
Widely varied exports require a much more effective and wide- 
spread selling organisation than staple commodities. They are 
also particularly impeded by trade restrictions and do not easily 
find new markets. This is a considerable disadvantage in these 
times of bilateral trade when the direction of goods is decided 
on other grounds than those of ordinary business interest. 
It is also to be feared that Swedish exports will now meet less 
favourable conditions on several foreign markets than immediately 
after the war, and the question of prices is stressed by some 
critics. In this connection they believe that the five-year plan 
is too optimistic in forecasting an increase of income from 
shipping and shipbuilding by 30 million dollars at the end of 
the period. Another well-known obstacle is inflation and the 
demands of home consumption on goods which ought to be 
exported. Here the Government’s remedies are not thought to 
be effective enough. 

In these circumstances, therefore, the Conservatives renewed 
in the Riksdag debate their objections to the present policy of 
a fixed interest rate; and Professor Ohlin, the leader of the 
liberal People’s Party, put forward a request for a depreciation 
of the krona to the same level as before the appreciation in 1946. 
The Prime Minister, however, immediately declined to change 
the Government’s policy, arguing that higher interest and higher 
import prices would threaten the stability of costs and wages. 

In this case it can hardly be doubted that the bulk of the 
controls and restrictions will still be needed in order to stop 
surplus purchasing power from doing evil things on the market, 
and the Opposition will probably try to keep their freedom of 
action and criticism as long as Mr Erlander’s list of points seems 
in need of yet further additions. 


Policing Singapore 
[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


SINGAPORE has hitherto been kept insulated with surprising skill 
from the Communist insurrection which has gripped the Peninsula. 
Life in Singapore is just as peaceful as it was before the trouble 
started. There are two main reasons for this, at first sight, 
puzzling phenomenon. First, although there are some wild and 
desolate parts on the island, especially in the west, there is not 
the same jungle that on the mainland permits the Communists 
to carry on their guerilla warfare. Second, the police have had 
good information, have acted with resolution, and have had the 
full backing of all the other authorities concerned. 

In his recent budget speech to the legislative council the 
Governor, Sir Franklin Gimson, outlined some of the measures 
taken by the Government. The chain of events really started in 
January of this year when the Harbour Board took the bold 
decision to abolish the old system of contract labour and to sub- 
stitute direct employment, a change which has since greatly in- 
creased output and reduced costs. The Singapore Federation of 
Trades Unions, the instrument which the Communists had created 
in order to gain control of thé colony’s labour, agfeed to the 
change and, in return for some minor coficessions, promised two 
months’ industrial peace. They kept their promise, but used the 
time to prepare a large-scale strike which would bring the whole 
trade of Singapore to a standstill. On April 12th séditious leaflets 
and posters inciting the workers to violent action appeared in 
the Harbour Board area. Banishment’ warrants ‘were promptly 
issued against the leaders of the Chinese section of the Communist- 
controlled Singapore Harbour Labour Union. Arrests were made 
and the Union’s premises were railed. Here were found 
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tection Corps, which was really the strong-arm branch of vy 


Singapore Communists. S:nce it had not been registered ‘= 
the Societies’ Ordinance, and was therefore an illegal organisation, 
the police had powers to arrest all active members without warrant, 
A number of arrests were made and the men convicted and sen- 
tenced. In spite of these arrests the SFTU continued its attem 

by violence and intimidation, to prevent the Harbour Board 
labourers from working. On April 26th and 27th hand grenades 
were thrown in the dock area. The police arrested more members 
of the Protection Corps, and the full list of members was pro- 
duced in court. This finally caused the Corps to disintegrate, 
and those members still at large went underground or escaped, 


Significant Communist Reverses 


The SFTU had meanwhile asked the Government for per- 
mission to hold an assembly and procession on May Day. The 
Government gave permission for the assembly, but, in view of the 
hostile anti-Government character of last year’s May Day celebra- 
tions, banned the procession. The SFTU replied saying that 
they proposed to hold the procession anyway. The Government 
promptly banned the assembly as well. On May Day itself aj 
precautions were taken and the: day passed off quietly. It was 
another significant reverse for the Communists. 

Shortly afterwards there were some disturbances at local Chinese 
rubber factories such as preceded the outbreak up-country. One 
was burned down and a large sit-down strike was organised at 
another, Again the police acted firmly, turned up in great strength, 
arrested 140 men for criminal trespass, and sentenced 35 of the 
leaders to three months’ imprisonment. Describing these various 
occurrences, the Governor said in his speech, “ the government 
took the initiative at the psychological moment and maintained it.” 
As soon as the emergency started up-country the police in- 
creased their road-blocks and intensified their searches, The 
Special Emergency Regulations came into force on June 24th. 
These gave the police power to arrest a man on suspicion and 
to detain him for 14 days. Within 14 days evidence has to be 
placed before the Colonial Secretary as to why he should be 
detained. If the Colonial Secretary thinks fit, he can be detained 
up to two years. Although there is no trial, he can “ object” to 
his detention before a judge of the High Court. More than 1,000 
men have been arrested under the emergency regulations, but most 
are released after screening; about 300 are now held. The 
day before the regulations came into force many of the Communist 
and labour leaders fied up-country or went underground. When 
the police raided the offices of the SFTU, the Malayan Communist 
Party and the New Democratic Youth League they found the 
premises deserted. Nevertheless, many important leaders have 
been picked up and arrests continue all the time. It is never 
difficult to obtain information about the doings of Chinese pro- 
viding there is sufficient money with which to purchase it. Since 
the emergency began the officer strength of the police has been 
increased by 25 (only four from Palestine), the Special Branch by 
$0 more detectives, and the Special Constabulary has been raised 
from 444 to 644. The Government is hoping to be able to recruit 
Gurkhas for this special reserve force. 

The effect of the emergency regulations in the sphere of ordinary. 
crime has been to reduce it to. a lower point than at any ume 
since the war. Ordinary crime figures are almost back to pre- 
war standards. There were only five armed robberies in Septem- 
ber as against 52 for September, 1947. Equivalent figures for 
house-breakings were 72 and 126. th 

Similarly in the labour field there has been less ind 
trouble since the emergency regulations than at any time sinc 
the end of the war, partly because many of the leaders have ¢itl 
been arrested or disappeared, partly because the rank and 
have been nervous and somewhat frightened. Out of the 167 
registered trade unions, 24 folded up in June owing to the 
disappearance. of the leaders. No alternative or more moderate 
leadership took over these -unions, which remained completely 
inoperative. But recently some officials have returned and letters 
addressed to the unions’ offices are being answered, suggesting that 
the Communists have begun }a fe-infiltration into Singapore. 

The ordinary resident of Singapore, European and atic 
after a brief period of anxiety in June, quickly regained his 
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wonted calm. The top officials hope for the best but take @ 
much more cautious and serious view of the situation. ‘The 
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Air Lift for Exports 
- per- 

The r=") Speedily, efficiently, safely — that is how the K.L.M. 
of the t t Air Freight Division handles every type of freight 
lebra- I entrusted to its care. This includes practically all 
: that ' kinds of freight, from textiles to heavy machine parts, 
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WORLD 





Public or Private Purchase ? 


HE recent relaxations of controls, discussed in these columns 
last week, involved only an insignificant contraction in the 
range of direct Government trading. This absence of any im- 
portant change raises again the whole question of the scope and 
purpose of the system of bulk purchase. In the past, the Govern- 
ment’s case for the continuance of state trading in food and raw 
materials has rested on the argument that in a period of world 
shortage centralised buying is the only method of ensuring a 
continuous supply. On a number of occasions both the Minister 
of Food and the Minister of Supply have defended their policies 
on these grounds. More recently, however, the Chancellor ‘of 
the Exchequer and the President of the Board of Trade, while 
still couching their arguments in terms of world shortages, have 
revealed a change of front. Sir Stafford Cripps referred to ten- 
year contracts with colonial areas; Mr Harold Wilson spoke 
of .“ basic ” controls to ensure “ economic recovery, industrial 
efficiency or full employment.” Neither statement gave any 
specific definition of policy in relation to state trading, but both 
left the same. impression—that, despite the improvemert in 
world supplies of certain foodstuffs and raw materials, Batain 
is apparently no nearer the resumption of private trading than it 
was in the middle of the war. Indeed, in many respects it is 
further away. New long-term contracts for seven years have 
been signed. with Australia.and New Zealand for dairy produce 
and meat ; another contract is expected to be negotiated with 
Canada shortly, while the whole concept of the four- 
year plan for western Europe suggests that some measure of 
state control is expected to be maintained over trading in the 
future. Moreover, as new sources of supply are developed 
within the sterling area to replace those of the western hemi- 
sphere, the scope for governmental ttading may tend to expand. 


It is true that, since the end of the war, as noted last week, 
certain commodities have reverted from public to private pur- 
chase. Except for wool, manila and sisal, the list of relaxations 
mainly comprises relatively minor commodities ; it includes cork, 
bristles, lemons, acetone, liquid rosin, oiticica oil, pyrethrum, 
japanese silk, sunn hemp, manila copal, cotton linters. Despite 
these releases, the Government still remains the sole importer 
of some thirty-six groups of foodstuffs and about the same 
number of raw materials. These together represented §7 per 
cent of Britain’s total imports by value in 1947—a surprisingly 
large proportion, which gives a clear indication of the scope 
of governmental commodity trading. The scope of detailed 
control is, of course, much wider still, for most of those 
commodities which may now be privately purchased are still 
subject to import licensing. Admittedly, in many instances 
the Board of Trade issues “open general” licences, avoiding 
the need for separate licences for each particular importation ; 
but for a very large number of goods individual applications 
for permission to import are still necessary. This system is 
maintained mainly, but not entirely, as a means of controlling 
the expenditure of scarce foreign exchange by discriminating 
between one source of supply and another. 


The extent of the Government’s present trading operations 
can be seen from the accompanying tables. “Table I defines 
the whole range of goods of which the Gov is the sole 
importer, while Table Il shows the scope of purchases by the 


system of long-term contracts. Such contracts have been con- 
cluded with some twenty-six different countries, most of which 
are within the Commonwealth—and practically all the com- 
modities are basic foods. The contracts are for a varying 
number of years, but most of the more recent agreements, it 
seems, guarantee the purchase of the export surplus for at 
least seven years. Indeed, the Chancellos of the Exchequer 
has expressed his willingness to conclude contracts for as long 
as ten years. Most of the contracts are for the entire exportable 
surplus or a large proportion of it ; in only a few instances have 
fixed annual quantities been agreed to. 


The method of the long-term contract, as distinct from mére 
centralisation of purchases, is undoubtedly an important instru- 
ment in policies of colonial development. It might be the 
only method available to encourage production in areas which 
are technically unsuitable for expansion, but which nevertheless 
appear to the Government as desirable sources from a currency 
standpoint ; in such cases, the risk involved is likely to be too 
great to attract private enterprise. Even such contracts as these, 
however, could be operated in conjunction with private trading, 
subject to a government undertaking to purchase, at a pre- 
determined basic price, such supplies as might fail to find a mar- 
ket. Such an arrangement would at least have the advantage of 
giving some measure of the cost of the subvention required in the 
interests—real or imaginary—of exchange economy. If, however, 
a government department is made solely responsible for such 
contracts, it will inevitably tend to contro! all purchases of like 
commodities. Moreover, even when used in such special cases, 
the long-term contract is still subject to the fundamental weak- 
ness that» while it gives some price stability to both producer 
and consumer, it is unable to guarantee a minimum quantity 
of output. By assuring producers of their markets for the next 
few years, the purchasing authority hopes to encourage an ¢x- 
pansion in output; but it cannot do more than that. 


The arguments for (and, for that matter, those against) the 
system of long-term contracts are not, in any case, necessarily 
relevant to the general question of centralised buying as such. 
Such contracts are a specific form of centralised purchase; and 
in fact by far the larger quantity of goods purchased centrally 
by the Government is acquired under short-term contracts (up 
to twelve months’ duration) or by spot purchases in large or 
small amounts. The list of the commodities thus purchased 
(see Table I) is impressive, even when those commodities which 
are also bought under long-term contracts are excluded ; as @ 
comparison of the tables reveals, supplies of goods provided by 
such contracts are generally supplemented by spot purchases. 
Goods acquired only by the method of short-term contracts 01 
spot purchase—that is, those covered by Table I which are 
not also listed in Table Il—include the essential raw materials, 
such as cotton, non-ferrous metals and timber, and the less 
essential foodstuffs, such as canned fish, canned fruit and citrus 
fruit. These purchases follow no general pattern ; they are made 

as and when opportunities ‘arise. In certain instances ae 
heike by private traders acting as agents for the 
department ; in others the department does its own buyia 
and sometimes both methods operate side by side. ious 
centralised buying conducted by such nodic and \ 
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methods cannot be justified by the arguments advanced: in 
support of the placing of long term. contracts. 

During the war, centralisation—even without. the support of 
long-term = agreements—-was dictated by ‘many converging 
factors. It helped to ensure smooth operation of the rationing 
and allocation systems, which often required not only a central 
supply policy but also control of the channels of distribution— 
and the case for each of these was reinforced by the policy of 
stabilising prices by means of subsidies. Moreover, in some 
commodities, the mechanics of Lend-Lease and Mutual Aid 
and, eventually, the machinery of the Combined Boards, left the 
Government no choice in the matter. In other instances, the 
dominant or decisive influences were the need to economise 
shipping space and sometimes to achieve this by extremely 
detailed systems of allocation ; the recurrent losses of supplies 
through enemy action, necessitating sudden changes of _policy ; 
and the exigencies of economic warfare and pre-emption. In 
the aggregate, such considerations gave the Government an 
overwhelming case for centralisation in all or most of the 
commodities it eventually embraced. 


There is no such indisputable general case now, however 
reasonable the case may be in certain instances. Necessarily, 
some of the wartime arguments still apply, though usually with 
greatly diminished force. There is still a shortage of shipping 
space. There is still world shortage of most industrial raw 
materials and foods—though this season the supply of grains, 
cotton and certain other agricultural products is expected to 
surpass the prewar level. There is still need to ensure smooth 
rationing, still a control of many channels of distribution, still a 
system of price-subsidisation, though its range is reduced. 
Instead of Lend-Lease and Mutual Aid, there are ECA and the 
associated central planning through the OEEC. There is a 
paramount need to ensure economy of dollars and other hard 
currencies, out of which have arisen the policies of switching 
purchases to soft currency areas and of bilateral trade agree- 
ments. There are, in short, many excuses for centralised buying, 
but only rarely do they add up to a case which is demonstrably 
sound; for many of these desiderata, considered separately, could 
be satisfied in other ways. Where formerly bulk purchase was 
inevitable, now its merits are a matter for argument and nice 
judgment. It is perhaps for that reason that a further argument 
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is now much emphasised by the advovates of the system, They 
contend that it makes for cheapness of supply. By analogy 
with the economies secured by large-scale buying in private 
trade, it is argued that the Government, being potentially. the 
biggest buyer of all, can reap.an even richer harvest. 

This contention merits more detailed and objective scrutiny 
than it has yet received—or, indeed, than is possible for the 
outside investigator to attempt, given the paucity of data released 
about the Government’s: buying technique. But. empirical 
reasoning leaves the case at best not proven, with a stromg pre- 
sumption that it is untenable. Admittedly, it is arguable that 
in certain phases of the business cycle the organisation of 
Britain’s import trade before the war did not always assure the 
smoothest possible fiow of cheap supplies. Britain was then 
the dumping ground for food and, to a less extent, for 
some raw materials. In many commodities, the bulk of the 
supply reached Britain, not through the initiative of the British 
merchant in seeking overseas sources, but rather through the 
action of the overseas producers or shippers, who customarily 
shipped to this country and maintained their own selling agents 
here. When market conditions were easy, this virtually auto- 
matic practice of shipping surpluses to Britain probably gave 
British consumers a price advantage over overseas consumers. 
But the opposite condition tended to arise in times of strin- 
gency, because the initiative in diverting supplies away from 
the British market rested solely with the overseas shippers. The 
best chance of justifying the claim that centralised purchase 
provides cheaper supplies than private trade therefore arises 
during the sellers’ market. So far, indeed, no attempt has been 
made to justify the system under any other conditions. But 
this is the very condition in which it is bound to be at:a dis- 
advantage—except, of course, where long term contracts 
happen to be negotiated just before an unexpectedly steep 
rise in prices. In the long run, there is certainly no reason to 
suppose that the foresight of the central buyer is likely to be 
greater than that of the seller or sellers, so that even this advan- 
tage is likely to be illusory. 

But these possibilities of chance gains do not arise at all when 
the buying is by the predominant method of short-term con- 
tract or spot purchase. In times of shortage, a Governmental 
buyer always tends to be more or less at the mercy of the seller. 
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ComMMODITIES ¥OR WHICH THE. GOVERNMENT IS. SOLE IMPORTER 








Foodstuffs | 








! Raw Materials 
i 

Cereals and flour Raw cotton 
Pulses Cotton waste 
Sugar Flax . 
Oils and fats (excluding salad oils) Raw jute and jute goods 
Bacon and hams True hemp as 
Carease meat Timber (excluding certain types) 
Poultry Kraft liner boards 
Rabbits Building boards 
Canned corned meat Pulpwood 
Hen and Duck eggs Woodpulp for papermaking 
Dried egg Esparto grass : 
Butter Raw hides and calf skins 
Cheese Raw goatskins : 
Processed milk East Indian tanned kips 
Starch Tanning materials (minor exceptions) 
Tea Sulphur 
Coffee Phonh 
re cocoa P hate rock, etc. 

ied froit (excluding African dates) Molasses 
Fruit pulp é Ethyl alcohol 
Edible nut kernels Acetic acid 
Peels in brine Acetic anhydride 
Animal feeding stuffs Butyl alcohol 
peel _—_ fish a a ‘ a ay 

ann ruit (excluding urpen’ 
Oranges and. grapefruit iF Pine oil 


Eati oil 

B sae Caustic potash solid 
ice ; 
Canned salmon, pilchards, sardines, Chrome ore 
crayfish, brisling, sild and erabs 
are potatoes 


if 


ahiminium 


i 











Taste If 
British Lonc-Term Commopity CONTRACTS 
. Date of | . 
Commodity Country Expiry Quantity 
Se | Canada «ssn. cennes uly, 1950 | Fixed anual quantities. 
Copra and Coconut Oi! | Ceylon............ , 1950 | Fixed min. quantities. 
Zanzibar... ee es Dec., 1950- } Export surplus, 
Pahn Oil. ...... oe Malaya vice. oniss Dec,, 1950. | Export surplus, 
Sugal.. .izeccesivices arnt diner 
W.L, B. i 
Fiji, Brit. E. Atrica, | | oes 7952 | Export surplus. 
3 Mauritius } 
Shi. hiss 0A Holland. ....:..2.- |” Aug., 1949 | Fixed annual’ quaatities, 
Meet 5... sings conee sé New. Zealand...... |. Sept., 1955 xport. surplus*, 
Auistraliai.csccscss | Sept., 1950 | Export surplus. 
Guatemala /:.....< | July, 1950 | Total output of under- 
, i takings concerned. 
Paraguay ......... } Sept., 1950 | Export surplus. 
DM i. cet s. Cabada 6. fis. | Dec., 1948 | Fixed annual quantities, 
Denmark. ..< «++... | Sept, 2952 4 90%. export surplus. 
GORE . sé upc onus ab New Zealand ...... y, 1955 | Export surplus. 
Australia.......... ‘Je, 1955 | Export surplust. 
CUMIN sons <tvccgusass New Zealand...... uly, 1955 | Export surplust. 
Australia.......... June, 1955 | Export surpinst. 
Canada <2... .e0.+s Mar., 1949 | Fixed annual quantities. 
Processed Milk ......- New Zealand.,.... ly, 1950 Fixed. min. quantities. 
Wet hintanae hae Australia.......... une, 1953 | Export surplus. . 
Ree eh at OEE eo an., 1 — annual quantities. 
Biee ui Koes i ot an., xport. surp! 
Denmark.....-<+s- Sept., 1950 | Per cent of export surplus. 
Dried Fruit .........5 Australia.......... | Dee., 1948 | Maximum available. 
to tee cemeneens Yan ss renereees une, 3952. | Fixed annual quantities. 
Tanganyika ....... une, 1952! Total crop some varieties, 
Uganda .. . 0. se.4< 1952 {| fixed quantities of others. 
i eee une, 1 Fixed max. quantitres, 
DARUOE . < oneke or ., 1952 "| Total crop. 
wold Coast........ Dec., 1952 | Export surplus. 
Sierra Leone. ..... Dees, 1952 |. Export surplus. 
TANSDSE ccc eo cnc cece JOMAMICE "ks canes Dec., 1948 | Export surphus. 
Cameroons ’s.. i... Dec., 194%. Export surplus. 


N.B.—In addition annual contracts for the current. year exist with Poland, Ho#aed and 
Hungary for bacon ; South Airica, Holland: and. Poland for eggs. 
; * Except. for pigmeat after September, 1952, 
+ Lese agreed ceservation® fdr other Hestinations. 
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Although secrecy about the Government operations is undesir- 
able in princinle, administrative expediency and commercial 
tactics may make it appear necessary. But it is rarely 
sustainable in practice. Potential suppliers will always be 
able to discover the extent of Britain’s total annual require- 
ments for a given bulk-purchased commodity; and they will 
easily learn, too, when the Government is actually in the market. 
Only its initial purchases, if even these, will usually be made 
without forcing the market against it. And the hardening of 
the market against impending Government buying tends to be 
disproportionate, certainly more marked than it would be 
against a large private buyer whose operations can always be 
thore effectively cloaked. The validity of this argument, and 
the extent of the risk which the Government runs, may perhaps 
be gauged by the dogged refusal of the Ministry of Food, 
despite repeated pressure in Parliament, to disclose the prices 
paid under particular contracts. 

In principle—and ignoring the special consequences of the 
structure of Britain’s prewar trade—it is arguable that in a 
buyers’ market a Government organisation could wield much 
more power than a host of private traders could do. But it is 
inevitably fettered by political considerations. If the supplying 
country was a “friendly neighbour,” it would have to be 
treated leniently. And if no such considerations were urged, 
the driving of what, in private commerce, would merely be a 
good bargain justified by the conditions of the moment, would 
quickly be denounced as harsh and unconscionable. Trade in 
such conditions becomes-a political act. 

What real economies can the system of bulk purchase yield? 
In principle, it. may make possible certain administrative and 
marketing economies, though usually at the cost of a restriction 
of consumer choice. But the scope even for these economies 
would be greatest in a buyers’ market, when the same political 
constraints would operate. In a sellers’ market, even private 
concerns operating centralised buying systems have found that 
few economies can be achieved without assuming some fornt 
control over the producers. 
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The experience of centralised buying to date has not, in any 
case, been very happy. Just over a year ago the Ministry of 
Food purchased large quantities of sugar from Cuba at what 
proved to be a peak price. The purchases of linseed and maize 
from Argentina and coarse grains from Russia have also been 
made at very high prices. Among other unfavourable examples 
are those of rubber and non-ferrous metals. On the other 
hand, there have been instances of favourable buying: dairy 
produce and meat from Australia and New Zealand, particu- 
larly during the war and, recently, wheat from Canada at the 
old contract price. But taking all in all, bulk purchase seems 
to have secured either an inadequate quantity of goods at 
reasonable prices or an adequate quantity at dear prices. It has 
apparently been the Government’s policy to purchase food 
only at reasonable prices but to buy raw materials almost 
irrespective of cost, in order to ensure adequate supplies for 
industry. 

The main argument in favour of state trading at the present 
time apparently rests on the shortage of foreign exchange. 
Even so, the advantages seem to be mainly ones of administra- 
tive convenience, considerations which arise also where the 
domestic prices are controlled or subsidised. It is contended, 
too, that central purchase is necessary to ensure a sufficient flow 
of raw materials to industry, becaise the alternative of import 
licensing, while effective as a means of restriction, does not 
guarantee the necessary imports. Here, perhaps, are more per- 
suasive arguments than most. of the others that have been 
urged. There is litth doubt that the Government regards 
them as justifying maintenance of most of the present structure 
of centralised purchase—quite apart from the long-range buy- 
ing which will presumably continue at least for the life of the 
contracts. But the case is still not proven, either in general 
or in particular. A policy of marginal relaxations, which is all 
that seems in prospect, ought not to be accepted as relieving 
the Government from the duty of demonstrating, by detailed 
and separate explanation in each major case, the justification for 
retaining the main structure. 


Business Notes 


Boomlet_in Gilt-Edged 


The boomlet in gilt edged goes merrily on, but remains as 
inexplicable as ever. It has this-week carried 24 per cent Consols 
to 80, the highest price since the early part of this year, and 
no less than §} points above the year’s lowest. The advance has 
been spread throughout the gilt-edged list, but while the move- 
ment in Consols has attracted most attention, the gains have in 
fact been more marked in the medium and long dated securities 
than in the irredeemables As the accompanying table shows, 
since the morrow of the Budget, the redemption yield on 3 per 
cent Savings Bonds 1955-65 has been forced down from just 
over 3 per cent to a little under 2} per cent and that on the 
1965-75 issue has fallen from £3 3s. od. to £2 18s. 2d. Over 
the same period, the flat yield on 2} per cent Consols has dropped 
by a little over § per cent to roughly 3) per cent. Most of this 
striking recovery from the year’s low points, of course, occurred 
during the summer, so that the recent gains have been relatively 
moderate ; during the past fortnight, they have been of the order 
of a full point. 

The striking feature of recent experience, however, is not the 
extent of the advance, but that it continues—and continues, more- 
over, despite the flow of new issues. A further trustee issue, 
£5,000,000 of Southern Rhodesia 3 per cent stock, 1971-73, to be 
offered at par, was announced just as The Economist went to 
press. The strength of the gilt-edged market began to attract 
attention precisely at the moment when the impairment 
of the disinflationary policy first became really apparent ; 
and simce then, despite the Chancellor’s rather carefully 
phrased reassurances, the conviction has grown that the 
impairment may be greater than was at first supposed. It 
is hard to see, moreover, by what means the damage can be 


made good—unless, of course, the Government is prepared for | 
reduction in expenditure.on a scale which might threaten the | 


bases. of its policy and especially the maintenance. of the structure 


of controls and rationing. It is difficult, in short, to explain the 
behaviour of gilt-edged on any grounds more rational than the 
market’s empirical judgment that it reflects the weight of money— 
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Gross REDEMPTION YIELDs (Per Cent) 


Norr.—All yi to latest date except shorts for all dates and Middies, Medium Longs 
and Longs for November 14, 1946, which were taken to earliest date. 
| Cheap Transp't 
| Money | Dollar | Stock Post 
Stock and Redemption |. Peak, | Crisis, | Issued Budget, | Nov. 5, | Nov. 11, 
1948 1948 





| Nov, 14, | Aug. 13, | Jan. 7, Apr. 13, 

ye "| ser” | "1948" | Toes | | 

lgsadigna sa@igs digs digsd 
24%, Nat. War Bas. 49/51} 1 7 9}2 3 4 2/1 9 6/1 su | 2 
34% War Loan, from 1952 | 2 10,3 4 8 11°53 3 6/212 3;205 


























| | 
tea Se aes ee 8/3 0 0/215 9/233 3°20 1,2 8 6 
3% War Loan, 55/59....+ ,119 7)3 0 6) 216 8\214 §|210 1/2 820 
Medium Longs 
34% Conversion, from 196k} 2 5 8/3 5211/3 110/3 5 gh 8|218 5 
3% Savings Bonds, 5565. | 2 511}3 1 1/219 .2)3 2)215 6/24.9 
24% Savings Bonds, 64/67 | 2 3 8] 2 19 $122 4/3 00,213 1/23 
3%, Savings Bonds, 65/75. | 2 5113 2 313 07/3 3 9/219 128% 
3%, Brit. Trans, Stk., 78/88 se | 3 a3 § 9/3 0 a. ol 
} | : 
Undated i sf 
24% Consols® .......:0.. faweghé ants ails eslggagas 
BE e Trees, Silky: Seg RulP se pire Eee Ae 4 0\3 31 
{ oo 
Fiat yields i: 
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a phrase which conceals more than it reveals. Undoubtedly, there 
now seems a pressure to employ funds which were allowed to 
accumulate in idleness during the summer, but the very fact that 
these investable surpluses exist is presumptive evidence 
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monetary policy is developing again on lines made familiar 
Dr Dalton. If this is s0, it is bound, sooner of later, to reinfone 
the influences. which. are obliterating. the benefits of the dis- 
inflationary effort. 


* * * 


Chancellor on Steel Compensation 


It was. inevitable, no doubt, that. the. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should take a large share of the unenviable respon- 
sibility for defending the steel compensation terms in this week’s 
Debate. But to the many who have come to respect his qualities 
of objective reasoning and readiness to face all the facts, it 
secmed an unhappy role. True, the case was mustered with all 
his forensic skill, and was developed—as an apparently bewildered 
Mr Churchill put it—into a “ very terse and clear-cut argument.” 
But this display, impressively embellished with a new but unpub- 
lished share price index compiled by the Ministry of Supply 
(“far more accurate than that of the actuaries”) still evaded the 
critical issues while appearing to tackle them. 


The first question is whether a valuation by reference to Stock 
Exchange prices is fair in principle. The Government contends 
that it is, because these are the result of dealings in a free 
market between willing buyers and willing sellers. The flaw 
in this argument is that the commodity which can be bought 
in that market is not the commodity the Government wants to 
buy ; it is only a tiny fraction of it. The price at any moment 
is determined merely by the marginal demand and the marginal 
supply at that moment. Buyers “for control” habitually 
negotiate outside the Stock Exchange ; and, when the initiative 
comes from them, almost invariably have to pay substantially 
more than the market price. At that price an overwhelming pro- 
portion of holders are neither willing nor reluctant sellers ; they 
are not sellers at all. And to deem them to be willing sellers 
at the price acceptable to the few who do sell at a particular 
moment is bound to be unfair. Sir Stafford was not so foolish 
as to ignore this critical point altogether. But he only purported 
to answer it—by making the fantastic assumption that all the 
holders were simultaneously anxious to sell, in which case, he 
said, they would get “an extremely bad deal.” 


Unless this question of principle can be satisfactorily answered, 
most of the other questions do not arise at all. But if it be 
assumed that a Stock Exchange basis is reasonable in principle, 
the question then is whether it is reasonable in these conditions 
and in this case. Here, too, the arguments to the contrary evoked 
no convincing answer. To show that equities have risen, or that 
steel equities have risen more than other equities, does nothing 
to rebut the contention that dividend limitation has affected their 
market value adversely or that ‘steel sharés have suffered addi- 
tionally from the threat of nationalisation. Nor can the charge 
that dividend limitation has inequitable effects in this context 
be answered by. the reminder that it is applicable generally. 
That does not alter the fact that the Government, having appealed 
for dividend restriction in the interests of disinflation, now seeks 
to reap an advantage as a buyer who can compel the sale, The 
case might be different if dividend limitation were a permanent 
and settled policy, firmly incorporated in effective legislation after 
democratic debate. But that, happily, is not the case ; and Mr 
Strauss’s example of the effects of the Rent Restriction Acts is 
irrelevant. 
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Europe’s Long-Term Plans 


The Organisation for European Economic Co-operation is 
cons:derably behind schedule in its presentation of the co-ordinated 
four-year plan for Marshall Europe which will show to the United 
States how the participating countries intend to’secure their dollar 
self-sufficiency by 1952-53. The separate plans were due to be 
presented by October 1st, and integrated by November rsth. 
Only two, the British and Iceland documents, succeeded in making 
the first deadline. The final date for integrating these plans was 
then advanced to December 1st and even this has had to be 
abandoned. The latest information is that one important partici- 
pant has still failed to put in its estimates. ‘The plans that have 
arrived are an extraordinarily varied collection of documents, which 
it will be most diffcult to combine into a single unified plan. 
The British plan, which will not be published ‘until it has 
presented with the others to ECA, is an extraordinarily pains- 
taking and detailed document which has already spread some 
consternation both in American and European quarters which 
have had the privilege of studying it. The Americans have 
expressed their surprise at the severity of the proposed cuts in 
imports from dollar sources, and Europeans have exclaimed that 
the plan proves beyond all shadow of doubt that Britain has no 
intention of entering an integrated European economy and is 
putting all its money on the development of the sterling Common- 
wealth. No comment on these reactions can be made until the 
estimates are produced towards. the end of the year; but the 
reactions are significant. 

There has been far less diffidence about publishing the French 
plan, of which obviously authentic summaries have appeared in 
the press. The plan emerges from the same commission as drew 
up the earlier Monnet Plan, but differs substantially from: that 
document. The emphasis of French economic development has 
now shifted from industrial to agricultural activity, and it is in the 
latter that France is apparently endeavouring to seek the solution 
of its balance of payments problem. Even so, the objectives 
of industrial development remain ambitious. Steel production is 
still put at 12,500,000 tons for the year 1952-53. This is substan- 
tially less than the figure in the Monnet Plan, but since it com- 
pares with an output of 6,500,000 tons in 1938 and a programme 
of 7,200,000 tons for 1948, even the reduced estimate may be 
regarded with some justifiable scepticism. 

A number of the plans refuse to be drawn into detailed estimates. 
This is particularly true of the Swiss document, which refused 
to indulge in any estimates at all, and it is nearly true of the 
combined Belgian, Netherlands and Luxemburg plan which 
stresses that, in the free economy towards which these three 
countries are moving and in the setting of multilateral trade for 
which’ they hope, it is an unprofitable and indeed dangerous 
exercise to put down detailed estimates of what their external 
trade will be four years hence. The task of welding these various 
documents, realistic and unrealistic, detailed and highly generalised 
into one cohesive whole will present the OEEC experts with as 
tough a task as they have yet had to tackle. 


* * * 


Banks’ Retort to the Stock Exchange 


Some astonishment was caused among the members of the 
Stock Exchange on Thursday at the news of an exchange of 
letters on the commission-sharing question between fhe chairman 
of the Committee of the London Clearing Bankers and the Council 
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of the Stock Exchange. 


In effect, the banks have stated—and 
quite bluntly—that if the mew Agency rules come into force on 
January 1, 1949; the banks intend on that day to revise their 
charges for banking services to members in order to recoup the 
loss of rebate on commissions for stock exchange business intro- 


duced by the banks. The Stock Exchange responded to this 
unexpected move by inquiring whether the contemplated revision 
of charges would apply to the general public as well as to its 
own members, and by requesting a definition of the extent and 
nature of the proposed charges. A further letter from the banks 
has not provided these details, but states that they regard their 
charges to the Stock Exchange as of a special and particular 
nature, different from those to the general public. 

In view of the meeting of stock exchange members to be held 
on November 25th to consider a resolution to defer the coming 
into force of the new agency rules, this action from the banks has 
introduced an unexpected element for the consideration of mem- 
bers. If nothing else, the move by the banks should ensure a 
heavy vote next Thursday. In the opinion of many members 
the proposed revision of bank charges has not come as a surprise. 
Even so, it may sway a number of waverers to vote for the reso- 
lution, which in any case is considered to have a good chance of 
adoption, If it is, then it is likely that a poll in which voting 
may be by proxy, with one vote for each member, will take place 
between eleven thirty and three thirty the following day. 


* * * 
The Fund and Devaluation 


M. Camille Gutt, the Managing Director of the International 
Monetary Fund, who has been visiting Europe lately, has given 
some interviews in which he has commented on and given 
details of recent operations 6f the Fund. For the most 
part his remarks paraphrased the report of the executive directors 
presented to the meeting of Governors last September, but in 
his references to the European currency situation and to the 
probiem of the dollar gap M. Gutt had some interesting points 
to make. He argued that a simultaneous and widespread devalu- 
ation of European currencies would not solve Europe’s present 
dollar problem. That problem, he said, was the reflection of 
an abnormal need for real resources. Where the primary 
difficulty lay in the present limited export capacity of many 
European countries a devaluation of their currencies would 
not increase their foreign exchange receipts; it would merely 
strengthen the inflationary forces in those countries. M. Gutt 
said that it was not the present but the future balance of 
payments of Europe that might be brought into equilibrium 
through an adjustment of parities. He added that the Fund was 
willing to act promptly whenever a change in parities became 
necessary and as soon as an apparent over-valuation of a currency 
threatened the export trade of a country. He expected a position 
of this kind to emerge when export capacities of countries in 
Europe had increased and the present conditions of a sellers’ 
market had turned into a buyers’ market. But he stressed that 
if devaluation were to be really effective, it must be accom- 
panied by appropriate anti-inflationary measures in the countries 
concerned ; otherwise they would merely face the necessity of 
devaluing a second time. 


+ * * 
Those Manpower Targets 


The Ministry of Labour’s latest manpower returns give an 
indication. of the results attained in one year’s.operation of the 
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Control of Engagement Order. Since the Order was made in 
October last year some 4,500,000 vacancies have been filled 
by Employment Exchanges ; ; over 500,000 of these were in 
the “first preference” undermanned industries. The Septem- 
ber figure of 53,000 placings in. those industries represents 15.6 
per cent of the total adult placings, and is the highest Proportion 
yet achieved. The working population continues to rise—the rise 
in September is largely the result of the ending of the school 
year—and at the end of September more people were at work in 
civil employment than ever before. The number of women at 
work is greater than at any time since the end of the war. 

But in spite of these improvements, there is no possibility that 
the year-end manpower targets will be reached in the three main 
undermanned industries of agriculture, textiles and coal mining. 
Agriculture, which recruited 4,000 workers during September, is 
nearest the mark. The textile industries, which also gained 4,000 
recruits, need another 77,000 workers to reach their target. The 
number of men in the mines actually dropped ; the specific man- 
power problem in coal is dealt with in another note. There was 
a seasonal fall in hotels, catering, entertainment and sport during 
September, but the numbers engaged in distribution continue to 
increase, while the building and civil engineering labour force 
is now considerably above its prewar size. 

One allied problem to which both the TUC and the Ministry 
of Labour are beginning to turn their attention is that of labour 
wastage. The General Council has urged its affiliated unions to 
examine how this can be reduced, and the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette has started to publish regular statistics of the turnover 
of labour. The powers of the Ministry under the Control of 
Engagement Order are limited to “steering” workers into indus- 
tries ; its powers of direction have been sparingly used—in fact, 
only 29 workers have been directed under the Order. But except 
in mining and agriculture, it has no power to bind a worker to 
a partucular job, The result is that, though the employment 
exchanges are placing an increasing number of workers, they have 
no sorte to prevent them changing their jobs whenever they 
wis 

In the firms covered by the Ministry’s survey, 2 per cent of 
the men and 3.5 per cent of the women left their jobs in the four 
weeks ended July 24th. The firms concerned recruited as many 
men as they lost, but the recruitment of women was not sufficient 
to cover the loss of 3.5 per cent. The problem is particularly 
serious among women in engineering and the radio and electrical 
industries. Some wastage is obviously inevitable through death, 
retirement, marriage and other natural causes. But the present 
rate seems unduly high. Should not the next step be to analyse its 
causes and devise measures to increase labour stability? This 
is a problem which Mr Isaacs’s National Joint Advisory Council 
might well tackle. 

* ee * 


September Retail Trade 


The autumn shopping season did not open well in September 
for the retail trade. Sales recovered from the seasonal low 
level in August but, as the calculations below indicate, the per- 
centage rise this year was smaller than in September, 1947. A 
comparison of clothing sales in the two years has to take into 
account two non-seasonal factors. September, 1947, was the last 
month of the clothing ration year ; sales in September this year 
might have been expected to reflect the general easing of the 
clothes ration as well as the issue of new coupons in the summer. 
Yet sales of footwear, which are freed from all coupon restraints, 
have risen least of all kinds of clothing. Sales of women’s wear 
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were up by 27 per cent and of mén’s and boys’ wear by 25 pet 
cent on August. Experience in the different parts of the country 
varied widely. The London areas had the largest increases com- 
pared with August, ranging from 31 per cent to 40 per cent i 
clothing sales, while elsewhere the expansion varied between 10 
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per cent and (in Scotland) 31 per cent. General clothing stocks 
have risen moderately, but stocks of footwear fell by nearly 20 per 
cent from the exceptionally high level of recent months. 

Nor can the retail trade derive great encouragement from the 
recovery in sales of household goods. The sales indices are up 
on August, but by a smaller percentage than the increase between 
August and September a year ago. In the first eight months of 
this year furniture sales have increased only 13 per cent over the 
equivalent period of 1947—an increase which is largely accounted 
for by the intervening rise in prices. Hardware sales have 
risen in the same period by merely 3 per cent. Stocks of 
furniture are 7 per cent higher and stocks of hardware 9 per 
cent higher than in September, 1947. This is a modest expan- 
sion and hardly bears out the prevalent impression that in the 


last twelve months shops and warehouses have become over- 
loaded with goods of this type. 


* * * 


ICFC “ Achieves Viability *’ 


In his statement for the third annual meeting of the Industrial 
and Commercial Finance Corporation, Lord Piercy claims that 
“this new financial instrument” has accomplished its first stage 
—“the achievement of viability.” Here is a case, perhaps, in 
which that now over-worked term is really apposite. The “small ” 
finance corporation established at the close of the war has learnt to 
stand on its own feet—in the sense that it has not only earned 
a moderate profit but, if tax recoveries reach expectations, will 
shortly wipe out the accumulated debit on profit and loss account. 
The operating profit for the twelve months to end September 
was £219,834, which after crediting income received in respect 
of the previous year and tax definitely recoverable, just sufficed to 
provide a further £135,000 against bad debts and investments 
and to extinguish the debit brought in from 1946-47. Current 
taxation requires £114,000, but it is expected that this will be 
récoverable in whole or in part. The volume of new business, 
as was to be expected, was less than in the previous year, with 
applications running at about half the 1946-47 rate; but the 
expansion of total finance actually extended was a good deal more 
marked. Confirmed advances. and investments rose from 
{10,501,000 to £13,648,000, compared with only £4,048,000 two 
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years ago; and, despite £650,000 of repayments, the net 
advances and investments actually taken up rose from £$,716.000 
to £10,771,000, in contrast with only £1,239,000 at the end of the 
first year. To meet these zising demands, further’ capital has 
been called up from the proprietary banks, the total amount paid 
being doubled at £6,000,000; the loan capital has also ‘been 
increased. 

A high proportion of the finance is still going to businesses of 
substantial size. Fully four-fifths of the transactions, by value, 
were for amounts of {50,000 or more ; by number, the proportion 
was 44 per cent. Transactions between £5,000 and {£10,000 
accounted for 11} per cent of the cases but only 14 per cent of 
the money—which perhaps explains Lord Piercy’s remark that 
“when opportunity offers, our facilities will be brought to the 
notice of small and medium sized manufacturers. ...” Evidently, 
current conditions are not regarded as propitious for such a 
deliberate policy. Conditions during the past year are described 
as “ uneasy,” and one in every six of the corporation’s customers 
experienced “ setbacks or difficulties,” giving the technical liaison 
staff “plenty to do.” In the circumstances, the company has 
followed a selective policy and has evidently not hesitated to 
use orthodox aids to selectivity. As Lord Piercy discreetly puts 
it, “our rates for mew business rose somewhat.” 


* * * 


Film Production and Redundancy 


If there is really, as the President of the Board of Trade 
claimed in the Commons debate on film production and costs 
last week, a carefully conceived plan for the British film industry, 
the industry must be strangely unresponsive. The return of pro- 
duction activity published by Kinematograph Weekly showed this 
week that 15 first features were in production in the British 
studios ; a year ago, when the trade unions were calling the 
Government’s attention to the inactive state of the industry, there 
were 20. The Warner Brothers studios at Teddington were added 
last week to the list of studios closed ; this involved the dismissal 
of a staff of 120. A spokesman of the Motion Picture Association 
of America, defending the American companies against the impli- 
cation that they are aggravating the slump, has explained that the 
Teddington studios, which were rebuilt. and re-equipped after 








In I 831 The increasing wealth and trade of Liverpool 


created the necessity for greater banking facilities, and the Bank of 
Liverpool—Martins Bank, as it is known to-day—was founded in that 
year. The times were momentous; the Napoleonic wars were left well 
behind, we were on the threshold of those railway and great mechanical! 
advances which were to lead in the proud progres; ef the Nineteenth 

Century, and in the House of Commons Sir Robert Pee was adding 
lustre to his mame. 

Over the course of the next fifty years the deposits of the new bank 
rese to £4,000,000, and to £110,000,000 within its centenary. The 
figure to-day is in the neighbourhood of £260,000,000, and branches 
number nearly six hundred. 
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their destruction during the war, had been kept open for many 
months in the hope that independent British producers would 
rent studio space ; but that only two clients had been obtained, 
and the owners decided against bearing the further cost of keeping 
the studios open. The productive activities of Warner Brothers 
themselves in Britain are carried on at Elstree in partnership with 
Associated British Pictures. British feature studios not in use now 
amount to 13, with 26 sound stages and a floor area of 130,000 
square feet. 


This has aggravated the concern of the film trade unions over 
the growing unemployment among their members, and the 
prospects of an agreed policy on redundancy grow more remote. 
The dispute which arose at the Rank studios at Denham over 
the dismissal of 92 employees whom the company regarded 4s 
redundant has only temporarily been settled. The company has 
withdrawn 33 of the notices and has suspended four others ; 
it is not willing to withdraw the remaining 55. The ‘existence 
of restrictive trade union practices in the film studios, their 
tendency to keep in employment men who might rationally be 
thought redundant, and the effect of this situation in inflating 
film costs are fairly common knowledge. But the trade unions 
do not feel that they can afford to take an entirely enlightened 
attitude. The Association of Cine Technicians stated last week 
that it would refuse to recognise any more dismissals on grounds 
of redundancy without prior consultation through the trade union 
machinery. It explained: 

Redundancy in film production is not an isolated issue in 
itself but part of the wider problem of whether we should have 
an expanding British film production industry. 

The question is expected to be discussed at the meeting of the 
National Film Production Council over which the President of 
the Board of Trade will preside on November 29th. The Council, 
which includes representatives of trade unioris as well as the 
producers, has not met for some months. When it was appointed 
in the spring the intention was that it was to review production 
costs ; redundancy is, therefore, a question that it can hardly 
evade. Before it meets, the membership of the Board of Trade 
committee on film distribution and exhibition is expected-to be 
announced. Mr Wilson said in last week’s debate that this com- 
mittee would include the question of high studio rentals in its 
studios as part of the general economics of the film industry. 
The spheres of interest of these and other bodies which have 
been set up from time to time in the film industry tend to 
become more rather than less blurred; the carefully conceived 
plan of which Mr Wilson spoke is not yet evident. 


* * * 


The Mineworkers’ Refusal 


Mr Gaitskell, the Coal Board and the miners’ executive 
have all suffered a definite rebuff in the refusal of the majority 
of the districts to accept the Joint Output Committee’s plan for 
fining absentees. The proposal to set up joint attendance com- 
mittees at every colliery, with power to fine persistent offenders, 
was a central feature (indeed, perhaps the only new one) of the 
Committee’s plan for improving output. The only districts which 
have positively accepted the scheme are Northumberland, the 
East Midlands and North Wales. Durham and South Wales 
have yet to reply, but will probably cancel each other out; it 
now seems clear that the majority of the miners will have nothing 
to do with this particular scheme. 

The most important reason is their reluctance to saddle their 
own officials with responsibility for disciplinary measures which 
are regarded as the function of management.- It is an intel- 
ligible feeling; so is the fear, which has probably had some 
influence with the officials, of becoming unpopular with the men 
who elect them. There is also the rooted dislike among the 
miners of any kind of uniformity and the suspicion that this plan 
has been imposed on them from above. Finally, in the districts 
where Communist influence is strong, these natural objections 
. have been exacerbated by political feeling to some extent, no 
‘ doubt, artificially stirred up. 

Faced with a situation which is clearly beyond its control, the 
Executive of the National Union of Mineworkers has decided to 
invite every district to submit alternative proposals for dealing 
with absenteeism. These will then be considered by the union 
and the Coal Board. 

The miners’ rejection of this particular disciplinary proposal 
does got mean that they have rejected the committee’s entire 
report. Even those districts which are most strongly opposed 
a plan have accepted many of its other proposals such as 

é ing with upgrading, employment of EVWs and im- 
proved Saturday attendance. Some areas point out thar they are 





already effective measures to deal with absenteeism and 
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nearly 2 per cent higher than it was a year ago, and twice as 
high as before the war. Too much time has already been lost, 
and it is essential that effective measures should be devised 
before the new year, when the post-holiday slump in production 
sets in. 

* x * 


Arabian Oil Finance 


The announcement that Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
is to acquire a 30 per cent stock interest in Arabian-American 
Oil Company is a natural consequence of the settlement out of 
court of the legal actions between shareholders of the Iraq Petro- 
leum Company. Standard (New Jersey) had already guaranteed 
bank borrowings by Arabian-American to the. extent of $76 
million, This loan is now converted into a participation, a logical 
operation which had been postponed until the continued validity 
of the 1928 “Red Line” agreement was decided. That agree- 
ment contained a restriction on separate activities within the “ red 
line” grea (which included Saudi Arabia and indeed most of the 
former Ottoman Empire) by companies participating in the Iraq 
Petroleum Company. The American participants, claiming that it 
no longer applied, desired release from the restriction in. order 
that the extensive American development of Arabiap oil might 
proceed unhampered. . They obtained its removal in the recent 
settlement. Arabian-American Oil Company stock has previously 
been held on equal terms by the Standard of California and Texas 
companies ; they are now joined by Standard (New Jersey). It 
is to be supposed that Socony Vacuum, which is also a guarantor 
of the Arabian-American company’s finance, will similarly be- 
come a stockholder now that the “red line” issue is settled. 


x * * 


Australian Bank Case Appeal 


The critical legal struggle between the Commonwealth 
Government on the one hand and the Australian banks and three 
states on the other, on the issue of bank nationalisation, reached 
a further stage last week. The Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, after four days’ hearing, granted the Federal Govern- 
ment’s petitions for special leave to appeal from the order of the 
Australian High Court restraining the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment from implementing the nationalisation Act. The order for 
the injunction was based, inter alia, on the High Court’s declara- 
tion that Section 46 of the Act, which provides for the prohibition 
of private banks from carrying on banking business, was invalid 
under the terms of the Federal Constitution. It was on this 
particular point that the Federal Government’s petitions were 
founded, and leave to appeal appears to be restricted accordingly. 
The hearing of the appeal will begin on 14th. 

The issue has assu crucial importance for the Common- 
wealth Government, not only because of the intrinsic significance 
of the vexed question of bank nationalisation and the political 
consequences of its rejection, but also because of the risk that the 
latest interpretation of the Constitution might become a basis for 
challenge to the validity of social and economic legislation far 
beyond the sphere of banking. A decision by the Privy Council 
favourable to the Government’s contention would, presumably, 
finally dispose of these risks, but would not of itself end the 
battle on the banking issue, because a new Bill would still be 
necessary to provide for other points in the High Court judg- 
ment. It has been reported from Canberra that, if the appeal 
fails, the Government will, even so, frame a new Bill in the hope 
of salvaging “what was left of the Nationalisation Act by the 
High Court’s judgment,” 


* * * 


China’s Latest Devaluation 


It has not taken long to reveal how sham was the glitter of 
the gold yuan. Little more than two months after it was intro- 
duced in China, the yuan was devalued last week to one-fifth 
of its previous value. The new jal rate of exchange thus 


changed from 4 gold yuan to one US dollar to 20 gold yuan. 
The proclamation which announced this move also heralded the 
immediate free circulation of silver in China, though it main- 
tained the ban on the circulation of foreign currencies and gold. 
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William Nicholson ‘ret, ©, if 


research after a com- 
mercial career with the East India Company, and made the 
historic discovery that water could be decomposed by 
passing an electric current through it. This is an example 
of electrolysis which is the foundation of many important 
industrial and scientific operations. Working in company 
with another English chemist, Carlisle, in 1800, Nicholson 
constructed an electric battery (known at that time as a 
“Voltaic Pile”), from thirty-six half-crowns and a 
number of zinc discs and pieces of pasteboard. Though 
the current produced by this crude apparatus was so 
minute that only a few thimblefuls of gas were collected 
over a veriod of thirteen hours, Nicholson showed not only 
that water could be electrolysed, but that the two gases of 
which it is composed appear at different places, the oxygen 
being evolved where the electric current enters the water 
and hydrogen where it leaves. 

Nicholson, who was born in London in 1753, made 
many other scientific discoveries between his return from 
India in 1786 and-his death in 1815. He invented a 
hydrometer, took out patents for textile printing machinery, 
planned and carried out a scheme for the water supply to 
Portsmouth, He was a scientific writer of great con- 
temporary eminence and founded, and until his death 
edited, the “Journal of Natural 
Philosophy”. But the electrolysis of 
water, a fundamental discovery of very 
great importance, remains this English- 
man’s real contribution to the world’s 
total of scientific knowledge. 
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THE ECONOMIST, November 20, 1943 


Consent of His Majesty’s Treasary has boon obtained to this issue fn compliance with the Order made under Section 1 of the Borrowing (Couteol and Guarantees) Act, 1946, 





The List of Applications will be opened on Tuesday, the 23rd November, 1948, and closed om the same day. 
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GOVERNMENT OF SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
3 PER CENT. STOCK, 1971-1973. 





ketoeeth i bs souetie Bateyean on the ict March and the ist September. 
oot Is, 66. port 


A first payment at the 





100 Stock will be made on the 1st March, 1949. 





ISSUE OF £5,000,000 STOCK 


Under the General Loans Act (Chapter 123), the General Loans Amendment Act, 1939, and the Loan Appropriation Act, 1948, of Southern Rhodesia. 








PRICE OF ISSUE £100 PER CENT. 


On Application ae a ‘ 
On Friday, the 3e4 December, 1948... 
On Monday, the 28th February, 1949... 


PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS: 


i eee £10 per cont 
eS e's 
£100 per cent. 





The Government of Southern Khodesia have observed the conditions prescribed under 
the Colonial Stock Act, 1900, as notified in the London Gazette of the 14th December, 
1M). and the Stock is, therefore, an investment authorised under the Trustee Act, 1925, 
and the Trusts (Scotland) Act 1921 


fur GOVERNOR axp COMPANY or THE BANK OF 


authorised to receive applications for the above issue of Stock, 


ENGLAND are 


The Stock is charged upon and payable ont of the general revenues and assets 
of the Colony, and the Stock and the interest thereon in the ownership of persons 
or corporations neither ordinarily resident nor domiciled in the Colony will be 
exempted from liability for all taxation present and future payable or chargeable 
under any Law of the Colony 


Ihe Revenues of the Colony of Southern Rhodesia alone are liahle sn respect of 
the Steck and the interest thereon, and the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom 
and the Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury are not directly or indirectly liable 
or responsible for the payment of the Stock or of the interest thereon, or for any matter 
relating thereto. 


information regarding the public debt and assets of the Colony and the main 
development projects to which the —— of the issue will be applied is given in the 
appended Statement by the High Commissioner for Southern Rhodesia, 


The Stock, if not previously redeemed, is to be repaid at par at the Bank of 
England on the Ist March, 1973, but the Government of the Colony reserve to 
themselves the right to redeem the Stoek, in whole or in part, by drawings er 
otherwise, at par at the Bank of England on, or on any date after, the Ist March, 
1971, on three months’ previons notice being given by public advertisement, in which 
case the Stock to be redeemed will cease to bear interest on the date so fixed for 
redemption, 


The General Loans Act (Chapter 123) and the General Loans Amendment Act, 
1939, of Southern Rhodesia provide for the establishment, within two years from the 
issue of the Stoek, of a special Sinking Fund for the redemption of the stock by annual 
payments out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund to 1 per cent. of the nominal 
amount of the Stock originally issned together a sum equal to the interest on 
any of the Stock redeemed or cancelled, 


‘The Stock will be transferable by deed, in multiples of one penny, free of charge 


and stamp duty. i 
The Bank of England have been appointed Registrar of the Stock. 


Interest will be payable half-yearly on the Ist March and the ist. September ; 
the first payment, at the rate of 7s. 6d, per £100 Stock, will be made on the Ist March, 
i049. The interest due on the ist March, 1949, will be paid (less Income Tax) by 
coupon if the relative Scrip Certificate to rer has not been tered on or before 
the Ist February, 1949; in all other cases Interest Warrants will be transmitted by 
post and Income Tax will be deducted from payments of more than £5 per annum. 

Applications, which must be accompanied by a deposit of £10 cent., will be 
received at the Bank of Engiand, Loans Office, £.6.2. in ane of partial 
allotment, the balanee of the amount paid as deposit be applied towards payment 


of the first instalment; should there be a surplus after that payment, such 
surplus will be refunded by cheque, 


Default in the payment of any instalment by its due date will render the deposit and 
any instalment previously paid liable to forfeiture and the allotment to cancellation. 
instalments may be paid in full at any time after allotment but no discount will be 
allowed On such payments, y 


Applications must be for €100 Stock ora multiple thereof; no allotment will be 
made for a less amount than £100 Stock, 


Scrip Certifieates to Bearer, in denominations of £100, £500, £1,000 and £5,000, with 
coupons attached for the interest. dune on the ist March, 1949, will be issmed in exchange 
for Allotment Letters: Serip Certifieates must be surrendered for registration at the 
time when the final Instalment is paid > in the case of registrations efleeted on or before 
the ist February, 1949, the coupon for the interest due on the Ist March, 1949, must 
also be surrendered, 


A commission of 5a, per £100 Stock will be paid to Bankers or Stockbrokers on 
allotments made in respect of applications bearing their stamp, 


: Prospectuses and Application Yorms may be obtained at the Bank of England, 
Loans Offiee; London. E.C.2, or at any of the Branches of the Bank of Bngland; at 
the Offices of the High Commissioner for Southern Rhodesia, 429, Strand, London, 
W.0.2 > at the Standard Bank of South Africa Limited, 10, Clements Lane, London, 
E.C.4; from Messrs. Mullens & Co,, 13, George Street, London, E.C.45 orat any Stock 
Exchange in the United Kingdom. : 


Copies of the authorising Acts may be inapected at the Bank of England, Loans 
Office, during business. hours until the 4th December, 1948. 
BANK OF ENGLAND 


Loxpon, #02, 
18th November, 1943. 





STATEMENT. © 





On the Bist March, 1948, the Public Debt of the Colony was £62,237,900, 
representing external debt of £42,267,000 and internal debt of £19,970,000, which 


includes Tax Reserve Certificates for £525,000, the proceeds of which will be used to 
liquidate the holders’ Lnceme Tax liabilities In dae course, The total net expenditure 
from loan funds up to the Sist March, 1048, was approximately £66,000,000. The 
difference of 24,000,000 between this sum and the Public Debt is made up of £3,000,000 
transferred to the eredit of loan aceount from Revenue and £1,000,000 representing 
borrowings redeemed threugh sinking funds, In addition a sum of approximate! 

£1,000,000 is held in sinking funds, During the current financial year (whic 

commenced on the Ist April, 1948) £0946,970 has been appropriated for loan 
expenditure and it is intended t6 appropriate a further £2,300,000 for additinnal 
loan expenditure during the same period. 


£30,000, 000 of the total expenditure of £66,000,000 was spent on the acquisition 
of and provision of additional capital for the Rhodesia Railways Limited, the Railways 
being responsible for interest and redemption in respect of Chis ammount, and £12,000,009 
on loans to Statutory Boards and Commissions whieh are also responsible for the 
interest and in some cases the. redemption of the capital sum. Of the balance of 
£24,000,000 it may be said that £15,000,000 is fully represented by assets in the form 
of buildings, crown lands, roads, afforestation, water and soil conservation works, ete. 
and the purchase of the mineral rights of the Colony. The remaining £9,000,000 ia 
accounted for by advances to government stores, trading and imprest accounts, 
loans to ex-Servicemen, loans to local authorities for housing and other schemes, and 
expenditure on agricultural, mining and miscellaneous development sehiemes. 


The present loan supplemented by internal borrowing in Sonthern Rhodesia, is 
required to defray expenditure on development projects approved by Parliament, of 
which the following are the chief :— 


Amount, Detail, 


£5,755.000 Wurther advances to Statutory Boards and Commissions. Of this sum 
£2,000,000 is required for advances to the National Building and Housing 
Board which was established to overcome the acute housing shortage 
throughout the Colony. This sum will enable the Board to build over 
1,500 pisé-de-terre houses in addition to its other activities, £520,000 
will be advanced to the Land and Agricultural Bank for loans to farmers 
and to assist in the acquisition of residential yroperties at reasonable 
rates of interest. £325,000 will be issned to the Rhodesia Iron and Steel 
Commission for the extension of the ow Que Steel Works and £520,000 
to the Cotton Researeh and Industry Board for expansion of its «pinning 
mills at Gatooma and to finance the purchases of seed cotton and cotton 
lint. for spinning. £1,500,000 (to be appropriated by supplementary 
estimates) will be issued to the Electricity Supply Commission towards 
the present soctinnsians plan which includes construction of a 40,000 
kilowatt station at Umniati and the interconnection of the various power 
stations throughout the Colony. The balance of £590,000 is made up 
of advances to the Industrial Development Commission, the Cold 
Storage Commission, the Sugar industry Board, and other Statutory 
Bodies for development and expatision purposes, All the above 
advances are interest bearing and therefore the burden of the interest 
charge on this portion of the loan will not fall upon the taxpayer. 


£1,204,000 Required for communications, This sum includes £1,126,000 for expendi- 
ture on the road programmes for 1948-9, comprising over 800 nules of 
roads of yarious standards, including access roads to the Sabi Walley 
phosphate deposits, seven bridges, and £500,000 for road making plant 
abd equipment. £77,000 is required for airport installations. 7 
Required for irrigation, water and soil conservation projects, etc., including 
£125,000 for the new Bunyan Poort Dam, the total cost of wh 
estimated at £1,000,000, will be divided between the Government 
the Salisbury City Council, and a further £731,00u for earth myving 
equipment, boring machines, ete. 
£240,000 Reqtiited for the newly established Central Mechanical Equipment 
Department for the purchase of moter vehicles, 
£756,000 Required for ‘telecommunications to extend the existing Government 
services by the purchase of telegraph, telephone and radio equipment. 
£378,000 Required for the acquisition of land for Government purposes and for 
agricultural settlement, 


£505,000 Loans to ex-Servicemen for mining and land settlement schemes. 


£797,000 Will be spent on buildings and equipment mainly for health avd 
educational purposes. 


£500,000 ‘Loans to local authorities for housing. These loans are also interest 
bearing. 


Revenue from taxation and other sources during the year ending Sist March, 
1949, is estimated at £15,900,000 and expenditure from revehue funds at £14,420,000, 
The aceumulated surplus on revenue account at 3ist March, 1945, was £1,601,000 ¢ 
which it is intended to transfer £1,000,000 to loan account, leaving £601,000 to be 
applied to expenditure during the current year, so that at 3ist March, 1949, nen 
should still be a balance of accumulated surplus of revenue of approximately £171, 


The cost, of servicing the public debt, excluding that portion (£30,000,000) for 
whieh the Mhodesls Ralfways aro reeponsible: to estimated far the year 1948-0 ab 
£1,423, 000 of which £1,127,000 represents interest, £291,000 sinking fund contributions 
a ’ 


000 miscellaneous charges, Lnterest able to Treasury during the yest 
is estimated at £445,000. ; bend 


£1,170,000 


18th November, 1948 
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It should be added that no sign of the; new silver’ currency, has 
Fee mn ie sivaoaie ok ioe ele its way into general 
jrculation whi 0 and mi chaos prevai 
in China. With the devaluation of the yuar age i 
Shanghai and other centres were removed, and prices of com- 
modities, and foodstuffs in.particular, quickly bounded away from 
the controled Jevels at which they had been precariously held, 
In Shanghai the “rise in /pticés was soon followed “by an 
jnordinate scarcity of currency, since. the normal mechanism 
for supplying additional currency has ceased to operate, As a 
result, astonishingly high interest rates came to be paid in the 
Shanghai money market, a figure equivalent to soo per cent per 
annum being quoted last week for day-to-day money. Only scat- 
tered remnants remain of last August’s programme of monetary 
reconstruction in China, and even these are now being swept away 
by the tide of military disasters arid political uncertainty. Once 
again, therefore, the Chinese currency board is being swept clean 

for yet another reconstruction, 


* * * 


United Steel Companies and Nationalisation 


Details of capital expenditure incurred by United Steel 
Companies over the past three years, outlined in the address of 
Sir Walter Benton Jones at the annual meeting of the company 
this week, should help to dispel any illusions that the steel industry 
under private enterprise has not responded to its heavy obliga- 
tions in the task of reconstruction. The amount spent by the 
group on improvements and extensions has been at the rate of 
£3 million a year while, if investments and acquisition of 
propertics are included, total. capital expenditure during 
the past three years has amounted to {£10,709,000, Only 
£1,869,000 of this amount has been financed by new money, 
since {3,615,000 of the new preference capital raised in the period 
was used for the redemption of prior charges. A further 
£1,380,000 has accrued from compensation for vested coal and 
tailway assets. ‘The remainder, no less than £7,460,000, or an 
amount equivalent nearly to half the issued share capital, has 
been found from the internal resources of the group. 

Sir Walter’s address has an Olympian ring about it, so 
numerous are the records which the modernisation and extensions 
to the various plants have enabled the group to achieve in the 





This Form may be used, 


The List of Applications wil! be opened on Tuesday, the 23rd November, 1948, 
and closed on the same day. 


FORM OF APPLICATION 


GOVERNMENT OF SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
3 per Cent. STOCK, 1971-1973. 


ISSUE OF £5,000,000 AT £100 PER CENT. 


To THe GovERNOR AND COMPANY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND, E.C.2. 
1/We request you to allot to me/us in accordance with the terms of the 


Prospectus dated 18th November, 1948, £........ccceccesssersscerssnereesaceserteneeneenes 


Wns <0 2pconne sis iaue sxnpnpnctennin sétias eneahe den termnmnbesdbiain \emeigetinsenbenens pounds of the 
above-named Stock, and I/we hereby engage to pay the Instalments as they shall 
become due on any allotment that may be made in respect of this application, as 
Provided by the said Prospectus. 

BUD WME WE Boos ooecus pss dk. oc ck cabaaiassies being the amount of the required 
deposit, (namely, £10 for every £100 of Stock applied for), is enclosed. 

* I/We declare that the applicant(s) is/are not resident outside the Scheduled 
Territoriest and that the couiiar is not being acquired by me/us as the nominee(s)$ 
of any person(s) resident outside those Territories, 


. 
SIYMAUTE oo. .cvceccesncsevesceccssenecsecdvecescosouannersssecssetepnecesuesstensves 


Meewmed G00 Pb inno. aad ccc avensennsscenteanzencsnebvepedecasacscess 
(BLOCK LETTERS) (State Title, if any, or whether Mr., Mrs. or Miss.) 


MORI onc vaca cticicccicdodevecdnnccevscdsveusivaandavtccnsacestardget cesstivesvesce 


CROP E CECH ESO e Ree ee ER EE ER EE HEHE EEO EEE E ES ESH OSES EE SER ET ESERESOERSESESESERESEOERSEOSEE SS 


TTR ORT O eee eee Eee ERE THE EEE EeES 


* If this declaration cannot be made it should be deleted and a Form D (obtainable 
from a Banker or Stockbroker) completed as to Declaration 2A and the 
Certificate appended thereto should accompany this application. 

¥ The Scheduled Territories. The British Empire (except Canada and Newfound- 
land), British Mandated Territories, British Protectorates and Protected 


States, Burma, Iraq and Jeeland, 
§ The defnition of nominee ” is given in the Bank of England's Notice E.C. 
)1, 


Applications 1 be forwarded to 
ratte te 00 oe eS et ore 
Cheques should be made payable to “‘ Bearer” and crossed thus :— 

Bank of England, 

aje Southern Rhodesia Loan. 
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past year. Sir Walter declared that nationalisation would, result in 
higher costs “ which could only be met by higher prices for users 
or higher taxation for the community at large.” He also had 
something to say on the silent encroachment of nationalisation in 
the coke-oven industry. If the Steel Bill goes through, onl 
10 per cent of coal carbonisation willbe deft to private enterprise. 
Already the state has taken over §0 per cent of this field by the 
natiOnaiisation of the gas industry ahd a further 20 per cent by way 
of coal nationalisation. The steel industry accounts for another 
20 per cent. By this means the state will have gained virtual 
control of the production of the many valuable products of coal 
carbonisation such as coke, coal gas, fertilisers, benzole, tar 
and other chemical products. 


* * * 


Towards the Export Targets 


The export drive has gathered its momentum again after the 
interruption of the summer holidays; the provisional figure for 
the value of exports in October was announced last week as 
£140 million. This shows an increase of {9,000,000 on September, 
but it is still nearly £6,000,000 below the peak attained in July. 
October had one less working day, so that its daily rate was, in 
fact, equal to that of July. But the volume last month is thought 
to be only slightly more than 140 per cent of the 1938 level. This 
is an improvement on the September figure of 132 per cent and 
the August figure of 133 per cent, but it is still somewhat below 
the July figure of 149 per cent. 


The changes in export prices play an important part in the 
achievement of the end-of-year targets, which were fixed last 
April on the assumption that export prices would rise by § per 
cent during 1948. This increase was applied generally to all 
categories, though it was realised at the time that prices would 
not move uniformly. The Board of Trade has recently calcu- 
lated the changes in export prices for the different groups from 
the movements of the appropriate index numbers of average values 
of exports, and from these it is possible to make a more precise 
evaluation of the progress made towards the individual export 
targets. 


For some groups the export price has not risen as much as 
§ per cent—in certain instances it has even fallen—while for 
others the increase has been much greater. The following table 
shows the main items in each of these two categories. The 
individual deviations from the standard of § per cent have 
obviously affected the different industries’ export progress. Where 
the export price has fallen during the year, the industry’s perform- 
ance looks poor in relation to ms target, although it may be 
exporting the volume planned. And the reverse is true for those 
groups whose export prices have risen appreciably more than 
§ per cent. 
Main groups where export 
price has fallen since 
beginning of year 


Main groups where export price 
has increased by over 10 per 
cent since beginning of year 











Per cent Per cent 

change change 
Cutlery, implements, etc. — 2 COE: o pecctbineceuseae +37 
Silk & rayon goods ... — 4 Iron and steel ......... +11 
Miscellaneous textile Machine yes eee +11 
manufactures ....... ao Cotton goods .........5 +14 
Leather goods ........ — 3 Oils, fats and resins ..... +17 
Rubber manufactures... — 5 Paper & manufactures .. +11 


The progress made by the different industrial groups can be 
seen from the table following. Coal is already above its end-of-year 
target on a value basis, but its export price has risen by 37 per 
cent. Machinery exports are running close to their target and 
they have been helped by an 11 per cent increase in export values. 
Vehicle exports, however, are above their target rate although 
their average export price has not increased by as much as Io per 
cent. Exports of iron and steel are also well above target but 
this is not so much due to the increase in price as to the fact 
that their export target did not allow for shipments agreed to 
under bilateral treaties. Cotton goods have shown great improve- 
ment during the third quarter of the year, but they, too, have been 
helped by higher prices. Exports of wool goods, on the other 
hand, although increasing, have still a long way to go to 
their objective by the end of the year. Cutlery exports 
in all probability have reached their export target 
not their average price declined. But in silk and rayon goods, 
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. ? “ é 
Quarter, Quarter, Quarter, me 
1998 1943 1948 1 1948 
Lo ee bt ‘ i S 
Foo! dvink and tébacco..... 7-62 8-21 7-21 | 8-3 
Raw materials... cewerseseess 3% £8 |. ©1353, j.. &0 
Of which :— | i 
Gial -<) .iconsereameneis ws 1-25 se CHO 590 
Ma enacts i scFidecccatsceses 102-58 | 112-43 119-04 132-65 
‘ lh di e te j 
henge me ea > eggeg 4 eeD 8-72 | 820 
Non-ferrous metals ......... | 4°78 3-72 4-34 4-55 
Cutlery, COE 65 5 EES. ok } 3s “ 356. | 3:77 
El ectrical goods ......20...-. 5 . 6 6-¥t } Tor 
Machenery .... si i vucsacsees 18-83 20-89 21-80 22-06 
VeReEe 0.i5-.ic. SANG 38-53 20-Ek - alsa? 22-10 
Cotton goods ....c..sce. +s 8:56 9-87 12-22} 13-00 
Woo? gaeds iii tA. TO 7-8t 8s 4 12-40 
S#k and rayon..iss. eek. 2:89 3-28 3-59 #-40 
Other 120GNEE... vemos nncmses 2:20 2-45 a-19 i 3-40 
Mae FES ES Se a 6-37 700 T37 | 8-05 
Pottery, glasa ete. 0.5... 3-5? 86 372 | 4-25 
res. and mraumtactures . 1-72 1-68 | 18 | 2-20 
Ray Ps a ne | 3-44 MO 13: 
SORALS a cores ccdecde: | 114-02 126-57 | 2-38 147-00 
ST Excinics animals riot for food and parcel post. q % 
target. Yet it would be wrong to judge am industry by its export 


ach:evement unless all the different targets were devised in the 
same manner. This, of course, was not done, and some were 
clearly more difficult to fulfil than others. 


* ® x 


New Issues Activity 


The recent issue of {£100,000 3 per cent British Electricity 
Authority stock has narrowed the gap between the cumulative 
total of capital issues in 1948 and the corresponding figure for last 
year. Total new issues, excluding conversions, have increased from 
£223,886,858 on October 23, 1948, to £343,118,233 this week ; the 
increase between corresponding dates last year was from 
£440,370,564 to £455,714,824. In 1947 the remaining six weeks 
of the year produced an additional £70,901,923 of new borrowings, 
These were widely dispersed over the industrial field, but imcluded 
the issue of nearly £29 millicn for Shell Transport and Trading. 
In that period the industrial share market provided a favourable 
background to new issue activity on account of switching from 
railway stocks into industrial shares before the vesting date of 
the railways. 

While the number of Government and industrial applicants for 
new issues is at present undoubtedly large, the call of £40 million 
on the BEA loan due on January 3rd makes it doubtful whether 
the coming weeks will see an unusual rush of new issues before 
Christmas. It must be conceded, however, that the heavy institu- 
tional stagging of the 3 per cent Trinidad loan last week points 
perhaps the other way, and this evidence of the volume of money 
awaiting suitable investment opportunities is supported by the 
new high level of deposits shown in the latest clearing bank 
returns. In any case, the market has enough to occupy its atten- 
tion at the moment with applications from a catholic selection 
of interests. On Thursday underwriting was proceeding in the 
City for a new {5,000,000 loan of the Government of Southern 
Rhodesia. Lists also opened and closed this week for two 
important industrial debentures, the {1,000,000 English Sewing 
Cotton 3} per cent first mortgage debenture, 1969-74, issued at 
101 per cent, and the same amount of British Aluminium 3 per 
cent mortgage debenture stock at 95 per cent. 

The reasons given for the English Sewing Cotton issue follow 
the now familiar pattern of imdustrial financial requirements— 
the shortage of working capital to finance stocks and debtors, 
the repayment of temporary bank advances, the expansion of 
production facilities and the maintenance of machinery and 
equipment. Brith Aluminium requires new money to supple- 
ment existing resources to finance its £2,315,000 development 





, manpower target 
for 1948, has 
by aan consent. ‘Even the 





26 this target is rie 
been confusion and = Midas on 


the part of the Governmem in 
making its intentions clear ‘snd that the problems. of Seen 
tion and training have not been tackled. ener 

The report of the Coal Board and rhe NUN 
committee, now publishe 


is for a rapid increase in the proportion of face-workers in the 


d in full, stresses that. the main need 


industry, It estimates that the total manpower will be 727,009 
by the end of this year, rising to 736,000 by the end of i949 
The programme for 1949. is an increase of more than 13,000 
face-workers to bring the total number to 310,000. ‘This means 
that the rate of increase will have to be more than doubled next 
year, compared with «the 21 months simce vesting day, an 
objective which can be reached only if there is a rapid dev elop- 
ment in face-room and if both sides accept an agreed procedure 
for upgrading, At the same time the report urges that training 
facilities should be speeded up and calls on all miners” lodges to 
accept the employment of EVWs. 

Figures just published in the Ministry of Fuel’s statistical 
review for 1946 and 1947 underline the gravity of the manpower 
problem. The average age of the men in the industry was 39 at 
the end of 1947, compared with 36 in 1937, and the recruitment 
of young men has been less than it was before the war. ‘The total 
number of men under 20 in the industry in 1947 was 56,600 out 
of a total labour force of 711,400—compared with 109,900, out 
of a total manpower of 781,700, in 1938. There are stil! 20,000 
men in the age group 65 and over, and this includes some who 
are in their seventies and even their eighties. Clearly an efficient 
mining industry will require not only a sufficiently large labour 
force but also a balanced one, with the right age composition, 
and the right proportion of faceworkers to total manpower. 


* x x 


Trends in Life Assurance 


It was hardly to be expected that all life offices would find it 
as casy im 2948 as im the previous two years to acquire new 
business im the ordinary life branch. Yet a number of important 
life offices are able to forecast confidently—with only six weeks 
left before the financial year of most insurance companies closes-— 
that in their experience new business written in 1948 will be 
higher than im the previous year. This favourable experience is, 
prairies Be no means uniformly shared. Fairly generally, life 

that the normal seasonal pattern has beep 
cxapgieneen ‘the current year. The year opened very favour- 
ably inmost; instances, with mew" business running at a higher 
rate than in’ 1947. But by May and June, when sales resistance 
was increasing in other spheres also—in many consumers’ goods 
and in mafiomal savings—the seasonal drop in new life business 
tended to be far more than seasonal. After, by postwar standards, 
unusually little activity during the summer months, in the past 
few weeks life offices have found demand recovering more sharply 
than usual. It must be borne in mind, though, that this recent 
experience has not been uniform ; some offices expect their iat 
figures of new business to be a little below the record levels of 
1947, despite the flying start made in the early months of the 
year. As a portent for 1949, it is hopeful that a number of 
offices haye completed more new business in September and 
October, 1948, than in the same two months of last year. These 
tendencies are of some immediate national importance. Unless 
the poor performance of national savings is being balanced by 
a bigger flow through other channels of saving, the volume of 
daoamaad saving upon which the Chancellor can count in the 
reckoning which he must soon make, may be so meagre as to have 
material effect upon the coming Budget. 
Yet all offices, irrespective of their ee final results, are 
now finding life assurance harder to sell. . The demand for 


" gnouitics beedalten ei geperslty, ‘es ans 6 Uecgnmertin 2)? FET 


when capital gains have been rare. Few premium rates 
changed this. year after the widespread adjustments made {we 
years ago. Yields obtainable on hew investments have become 


a litde more satisfactory, and life offices ar ors are continning 1 beagle 
from improved a ee tre fh ; ‘slows it may 
be found that ses teach Sein “ah ortaabont seat wee be 
raised. An increase has been avoided so far, because in most 
imsurance departments a rather smaller staff is handling a 
increased volume of business. 
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Laminaria cloustoni is a seaweed found on the Scottish coasts. From 
itare produced Alginates used to form gels and viscous solutions 
of value in many industrial processes, pharmaceuticals and foodstuffs. 
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INCENTIVE MEANS BETTER TYRES 


A wrinkle like this could ruin a tyre 


BUT A KEEN WORKER 
WON’T ALLOW IT 


ae lies in the balance 
at each of the numerous 
hand processes in tyre build 
ing. Above all it depends on § 
how keen the workers are to 
do a first class job. 

Henley’s have started a 
sound commonsense scheme 
to make good workers extra 
keen. Under a co-operative 
award system as work im-/| 
Proves pay rises. 
_ Now output, pay and most 
important, quality, are all up 
higher than ever before. 

Extra incentive means finer 

























WRINKLES: A wrinkle overlooked in 
any one of the fabric layers of a tyre 


wo ; . | means a poor finished article. Only 
tkmanship. Finer work when attention wanders can wrinkles 


Manship makes Henley Tyres | creep in. Workers who are on top of 
better than the good tyres | the job never permit them. son 
they have always been. reason why keenness is everything. 


HENLEY TYRES 


BUILT WITH INCENTIVE 


HENLEY’S TYRE AND RUBBER COMPANY, LIMITED 
MILTON COURT, WESTCOTT, DORKING, SURREY. Works: GRAVESEND, KENT 
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In scores of ways, from kitchens to steel- 


works, gas is the servant of.man and his 
industries. Millions of tons of coal are carbon- 
ised for gas production. With sixty-seven 
years’ experience of scientific carbonisation, 
Simon-Carves coke ovens, gas producers, by- 
product plants and gasworks equipment 
render distinguished service to efficient gas 
production at home and abroad. Simon- 
Carves gasworks coke oven plants are at 
present in hand in Britain, Denmark, Finland 
and Switzerland to carbonise nearly 2,000 


tons of coal a day. 


HENRY SIMON LTD z 
SIMON-CARVES LTO j : 
TYRESOLES L7o Mdigi®tid 






A GROUP OF COMPANIES SERVING THE 
FUNDAMENTAL NEEDS OF CIVILISATION 
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Cotton Supply and Demand 


The prospects of a sharp increase in the world production 
of raw cotton are being fulfilled. The latest estimates put the 
world crop at 29} million bales which is nearly 4) million bales 
larger than last season. But in spite of the heavier production, 
total available supplies are less than 2 per cent above last season’s 
level. The US Department of Agriculture has estimated that 
world cotten stocks declined by 3,600,000 bales to 13.7 million 
bales at the commencement of the mew season (August Ist), which 
means a total supply of 43.2 million bales or only 800,000 bales 
heavier than a year ago. The two most important factors on 
the supply side are the large American crop of 15,026,000 bales 
or over 3,000,000 bales more than last season, and the increased 
output in Egypt estimated at 1,600,000 bales against 1,320,000 
bales a year ago. These have already induced lower prices both 
in New York and in Alexandria but there is as yet no sign of 
a “ break ” on the market. 

Mill. consumption in some of the chief cotton consuming 
countries is still below its prewar level. Consumption in the 
US during 1948-49 is.expected to be smaller than last season 
when it totalled 9,300,000 bales but it will still be more than before 
the war. In Europe generally, consumption appears to have 
stabilised itself at up to 85 per cent of its prewar level although 
activity in Belgium and the Netherlands is reported at about 
prewar rate. Latterly, however, there has been some. curtailment 
of activity in Belgium, Italy and France. In the United Kingdom 
the general trend in consumption is still upward. ‘While it is 
possible that total world consumption may equal or even be a 
little higher than last season’s figure of 28.6 million bales, it is 
generally expected to be less than current production. This 
season, therefore, should see a net addition to world cotton stocks 
for the first time since the end of the war. 

The US market will be _of particular interest during 
the coming months because of the relatively limited export 
opportunities and the more or Jess stable domestic consumption. 
The dollar shortage will continue to restrict foreign demand for 
US cotton, although for western Europe ECA funds will be 
available. Yet it is precisely.in these countries that there is little 
scope for any large-scale expansion in cotton consumption owing 
to the lack of. modern textile machinery, the shortage of. labour 
and the competition of synthetic fibres. ECA shipments are 
expected to total 2,500,000 bales and this will be the mainstay 
of America’s cotton export. There are, of course, other export 
programmes ; the 60 million dollar credit from the Import-Export 
Bank to Japan and the special 150 million dollar credit made by 
the US Government to revive the textile industries of occupied 
areas—but not all of this latter sum will be available to purchase 
cotton. There is also the Cotton Sales for the Export Programm: 
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which will in effect grant an export subsidy of ro cents ~ a 
and which is applicable to cotton purchased with foreign aid funds. 


But despite these, artificial aids to ket, wi 


current season, the US Government is likely to become vily 
involved in cotton. The US Secretary of Agriculture has 
however, proclaimed cotton to te in “surplus supply” so that 
markeung quotas will not apply for 1949-50. 


Shorter Notes 


Peruvian Corporation First Mortgage debenture holders are 
asked for consent to prolong the existing moratorium by a further 
year from January 1, 1949, with powers for the debenture holders’ 
committee to extend the moratorium for additional periods from 
the end of 1949 but not beyond December 31, 1953. After 
the scheme had been prepared, but shortly before the particu- 
lars were circulated to debenture holders, Peruvian Cor- 
poration was informed that the Peruvian Government is claiming 
£255,000 taxation on interest paid by the Corporation in the 
past ten years. Peruvian Corporation is preparing to contest the 
claim on the strength of the Corporation’s special taxation privi- 
leges in Peru. This latest occurrence provides renewed proof 
of the difficult circumstances under which the Corporation is 
operating the railways of Peru, the main source of its revenue, 


x 


It was agreed in Washington to continue the international alloca- 
tion of grains, rice, nitrogenous fertilisers and fats and oils through 
the coming winter. America, Canada and Australia considered 
it unnecessary to maintain controls on cereals in view of the 
greatly improved supply position, but the majority of member 
nations wished. to retain them for ‘the immediate future. Grain 
supplies will be plentiful, and the oils and fats situation is expected: 
to be easier, but both rice and nitrogenous fertilisers will con- 
tinue to be in short supply. 


* 


The reductions in the prices of fuel oils announced this week 
by Shell-Mex and .B.P., Limited, are the first price changes.to 
the consumer since the Government fixed prices of petroleum 
products were replaced by maximum prices at the beginning of 
this month. Fuel oil was reduced from rod. to 93d a gallon, 
and heavy fuel oil from 9}d. to 94d. a gallon. These are the first 
reductions below the permitted maximum prices. 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 371 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. Notes on the following company ; 
reports appear in the Supplement: Austin Motor; Wall Paper Manufacturers; Birmingham Small Arms; United British 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
Se a eae 


THE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES, LIMITED 


RECORD PRODUCTION FIGURES 


NATIONALISATION MEANS HIGHER PRICES 


THREAT TO FREEDOM AND ENTERPRISE 


COMPENSATION ARBITRARY AND UNFAIR 


SIR WALTER BENTON JONES ON THE POSITION 


The annual general meeting of The United 
Steel] Companies, Limited, was held, on the 
17th instant, at the London Office of the 
Company, 8, Grosvenor Gardens, London, 
S.W., Sur Walter Benton Jones, Bt., Chair- 
man and Joint Managing Director, presiding. 

The secretary (Mr Ronald Peddie, C.A.) 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 

The following is the chairman’s statement 
which had been circulated to the stock- 
holders : 

In these times of vast experiment at home, 
and great uncertainty and danger in world 
affairs, there is little general information 
which the chairman of an undertaking can 
give to his fellow-proprietors that is not 
already widely known. I propose, therefore, 
to confine my address to the affairs of our 
own company, and I have divided it into five 
parts, viz.: Nationalisation, Production, Pro- 
gress in Development, Employees and 
Accounts. 


NATIONALISATION 


All those who like us have invested part 
of their savings in what is popularly called 
the steel industry, and all those for whom it 
is a means of livelihood, are greatly con- 
cerned about the outcome of the politcal con- 
woversy over the proposal to nationalise it. 

An outstanding feature about this con- 
troversy is that those who own the industry, 
those who manage it and those who work 
for it, alike without distraction, have pursued 
a straight and even course in operation, 
administration and development, doing their 
best in a national emergency to give their 
country maximum production and to close 
up the hiatus in improvement and expansion 
caused by the stringency of war and its after- 
math. For this we claim no peculiar credit. 
For us the industry is not only our means of 
livelihood, it is our own special walk in life 
we are proud of it and if left alone we shall 
not let it down. 


THOUSANDS AFFECTED 


_ Those who urge the nationalisation of this 
industry appear to imagine it as a single 
ing. In reality nothing could be more 
false. The steel industry, so-called, com- 
Prises a very large number of industrial and 
commercial undertakings making thousands 
of things for thousands of purposes at home 
and abroad. ‘The nationalisation of the steel 
industry, so-called, means expropriation of 
the property of thousands persons and 
disturbance in the lives of thousands of opera- 
tors. The object is obscure. The motive. is 
compliance with theories propounded by a 
German SA 1% neneste TNE, than 8 
century ago. economic effect, it can. 
~ } predi would be 10 ,faise costs 
could only be met by higher prices 
for the users, or higher taxation for the com- 
munity at. large. 


I could comment on the arguments used. - 


80 Widely by the advocates of nationalisation 
im this controversy ; I could also recall the 


complete between successive 
events tad ihe indus, wich hs 


persisted since the imtroduction of import 
duties in 1932, and I could ask what greater 
good could nationalisation bring to the com- 
munity. 

THE REAL ISSUE 


But the nationalisation of our industry 
does not stand by itself, it is not really a 
single issue. The real issue is whether the 
industries of Great Britain. are to be 
nationalised one after another, beginning with 
the iron and steel industry and finishing no- 
body knows where. In other words, whether 
Great Britain is to be cast into the mould 
of a state in which freedom will be chained 
and reward for enterprise and endeavour 
will disappear, or whether Great Britain is 
to remain the home of freedom in industry 
for individual initiative and enterprise. Let 
us hope when next the electors cast their 
votes they will see clearly to which of these 
alternatives their choice will lead. 


PRODUCTION 


Our. production of steel ingots in the 
twelve months ended June 30, 1948, was 
1,896,229 tons. This was 11 per cent. higher 
than in the previous year and was an all- 
time record. The steel production of the 
United Kingdom in the same twelve months 
was. the highest ever recorded, — viz.: 
14,307,500 tons, compared with the highest 
prewar production for twelve months viz.: 
12,984,000 tons in the calendar year 1937. 
The contribution made to this record by 
our company was equivalent to 134 per cent. 


Our greater production has been facilitated 
by additional and improved plant installed in 
recent years. It has been especially facilitated 
by the operation of our steel melting furnaces 
continuously, instead of stopping and allow- 
ing them to cool at each week-end. This 
continuous working has been adopted 
throughout the country by agreement be- 
tween employers and employees. 


AIM TO BREAK RECORDS 


There were record productions of plates 
and sections at Appleby-Frodingham, of 
billets at Steel, Peech and Tozer, of railway 
and engineering material at Steel, Peech and 
Tozer and at Workington. There were also 
record productions in many of the finishing 
processes at each of the works. The aim 
of all our operators has been to break records 
and they are proud of their achievements. 


There is no reason why these rates of 
production should not continue, and even 
increase, provided adequate supplies of suit- 
able coking coal and scrap are available. 


I shall ask you later if you will pass a 
resolution expressing our appreciation and 
thanks to the operators, a word which I use 
to mean all those who serve the company 
at all levels. 


PROGRESS AND DEVELOPMENT 
I had intended to confine this part of my 


address to an account of expenditure on | 
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developments in the current. year, but.im 
view of the introduction. of. the Iron and 
Steel Bill I have extended it. so as. to give 
you. a general description of the company’s 
properties. 


It_may help you to form an appreciation 
of the company's assets if .1. give. some in- 
formation about the amount.spent.on them 
in the last three years. © 


The amount s on improvements and 
extensions, including the establishment and 
equipment of the Distington Engineering 
Company, has been £9,011,000. The 
amount spent on investments and acquisitions 
of properties, including iron ore, has been 
£1,698,000, making a total of £10,709,000. 


New capital issued in the same period, 
which was all in preference stock, produced 
£5,484,000, against. which has to be set the 
redemption of debentures and the repayment 
of notes which together absorbed £3,615,000, 
leaving £1,869,000 of new money. 


Compensation’ received up to date on 
assets which have passed to the nationalised 
railways and coal mines, amounts 10 
£1,380,000. The new meney and com- 
pensation, therefore, provided £3,249,000 
towards the {10,709,000 spent. The balance 
of £7,460,000 has come out of the reserves 
and provisions made and approved by the 
stockholders. It is. perhaps interesting to 
note that this is equivalent to nearly half 
the amount of our issued ordinary and pre- 
ference stock, 


APPLEBY-FRODINGHAM STEEL COMPANY 


The Appleby-Frodingham Branch of the 
company is the largest iron and steel works 
in the country and is highly integrated. It 
is. based exclusively on home ore which 
comes from adjacent quarries at Frodingham 
and quarries in south Lincolnshire. and 
Northamptonshire, all of which are owned 
and worked by the company. The works 
comprise coke ovens and by-products plants ; 
the most complete ore preparation plant in 
the country, which. is about to be extended 
sull farther; blast furnaces, including two very 
large modern units which came into opera- 
tion in 1939; two large melting shops, one 
of which replaced the old shop at Froding- 
ham and came into commission at the end 
of 1947, and is the last word in modern melt- 
ing shop design ; a plate mill ; a heavy section 
mill, which is in course of complete replace- 
ment on the existing site, and lighter’ mills, 


At the Appleby blast furnaces we have 
found after lengthy research and experiment 
that if the ore we use is treated and prepared 
in special plants before loading into the blast 
furnaces the productive capacity of the blast 
furnaces is increased by not less than 20 per 
cent. We are, therefore, giving first priority 
to this part of our blast furmace programme. 


A large engineering workshop has _ re- 
cently been put into commission in order to 
concentrate maintenance in a central depart- 
ment and to cope with the increasing volume 
of this kind of work which a modern steel 
works demands. 


There is a large constructional department 
in. which. plates and sections are assembled 
for structural purposes. Important by- 
products. in addition 10. the customary 
recovery of sulphate of ammonia, benzol and 
tar, are tarred slag for road making, foamed 
slag. for light weight concrete and basic slag 
fertiliser, 


STEEL, PEECH AND TOZER 


Steel, Peech & Tozer is another very large 
steel. works in which ingots are produced 
from cold pig iron and scrap, and rolled 
into billets, bars and strip. The melting 
shops have been adapted for liquid firing 
since the war, and out of a total of twenty- 
one open-hearth furnaces eight are now being 
fired with oil and two with base tar. The 
production of ingots is only a little less than 
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country and was imstalied in 1944. The 
finishing mills are all of the continuous type 


and are constantly being brought up-to-date. 

There is'also a heavy forge, a railway tyre 
mill, a new railway wheel mill, a new cold 
relied strip department, and a modern plant 
for making laminated railway spring». 

As part ‘of the drive for fuel economy, 
waste-heat boilers have been installed in con- 
nection with open-hearth furnaces both at 
this branch and elsewhere within the 
company. 

Both Steel, Peech & Tozer and Samuel 
Fox & Company draw gas from the com- 
pany'’s coke ovens at Orgreave. The gas is 
carried to Stocksbridge through 14 miles of 
pipe line. 

Except in the case of the wheel, cold roll- 
ing and spring departments, new construc- 
tion at Steel, Peech & Tozer has not been 
of the same magnitude as at Appleby-Frod- 
ingham. Heavy and continuous expenditure 
has, however, been incurred ‘in modernising 
eusting departments and overtaking arrears 
of large scale mamtenance left by the wag. 


SAMUEL FOX AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


It is difficult to give a concise description 
of this plant because it covers so many pro- 
ducts. Steel is made here m open-hearth, 
high frequency and arc electric furnaces and 
a high proportion of the output is of alloy 
and stainless steel. It is, in fact, the largest 
producer of alloy steel in the country. 

The works are equipped with billet, bar 
and rod mills for the hot rolling of steel, and 
the numerous finishing departments include 
large sections producing special qualities of 
cold rolled strip and wire. 

Production of stainless steel sheets began 
shortly before the war, and since demand 
already exceeds the capacity of the original 
plant we are co-operating with Messrs Firth- 
Vickers Stainless Steels, Limited, in estab- 
lishing a new works in Sheffield, in which 
each company will produce stainless sheets 
from its own steel by the most modern con- 
tinuous Mm ; 

In addition to those already enumerated, 
Samuel Fox & Company produce a wide 
range of products ranging from forging ingots 
to the finest wire. We have developed the 
production of hardened and tempered strip, 
both for sale and for internal use in the 
manufacture of clock springs to serve the 
new low-priced clock industry in this 
country and aveid the necessity of imports. 
A large proportion of the cold rolled strip 


for razor blades made in this country is pro- 


duced at these works, together with such 
diverse products as resistance wire for 
electrical apparatus, springs for heavy read 
vehicles, light coil springs, umbrella frames, 
and tennis racquets. 


WORKINGTON IRON AND STEEL COMPANY 


Our properties at Workington consist of 
hematite ore mines, limestone quarries, 
at the iron and steel works, coke ovens with 
by-products plant, blast furnaces, acid bes- 
semer converters and electric furnace plant, 
together with mills for rolling heavy and light 
railway rails and eect ene ag ee for 
making railway sleepers. “The works have 
private access to the Workington Dock in 
which imported ore is discharged and in 
which exports are loaded. We now own all 
the capital stock of the Workington Herbour 
and Dock Board. Through the medium of 
the Distington Engineering Company (a 
wholly owned subsidiary), we have. estab- 
lished simce the war a large inecri 
warks consisti i 


We have nursed this iron and steel works 
for nearly thirty years through times when 
we might well have given it up. We have 





i ui ‘have been cen- 
tralised and modernised: there remain only 
the installation of a modern cogging mill, 
now in progress, the increase of facilities for 
storing, inspection and loading of railway 
material and the completion of a boiler plant 
which are also in course of installation. 

only coal used, apart from that needed for 
locomotives and steam cranes, is the coal for 
coke making, the from which, together 
with the gas from the blast furnaces, not only 
supplies all the works requirements but leaves 
. supply of coke oven gas for use in the 

istrict. 


UNITED COKE AND CHEMICALS COMPANY 


The United Coke and Chemicals Com- 
pany, a wholly owned subsidiary, was formed 
more than twenty years ago to build and 
operate a tar distillery at Lowca near Work- 
— and for other purposes in Cumber- 
and. 


Since the vesting of the coal mines in the 
National Coal Board the coke ovens and the 
Orgreave tar distillery of the Rother Vale 
Coltieries Branch and the Sheffield Coal 
Company, all near Sheffield, have been trans- 
ferred to the United Coke and Chemicals 
Company. 

The tar distillery at Orgreave distils all 
the tar made at the company’s coke ovens, 
except the tar from Workington, which is dis- 
tilled at Lowea. This is one of the most 
modern tar distillation plants in the country. 
The recovery of finer chemical products in 
the distillation of tar, the weatment of benzol 
and extraction. of products from coke oven 
gas are in the course of development. ; 


“SILENTLY NATTONALISED ” 


While I am talking about coke oven works 
and the carbonising of coal it will interest 
you to be informed of the extent to which in 
addition to coal gas the other products of 
coal carbonisation are being silently 
nationalised. In round figures forty million 
tons of coal are carbonised annually in the 
United Kingdom, of which the nationalised 
gas industry carbonises rather more than 50 
per cent., and the nationalised coal mining 
industry carbonises about 20 per cent., leav- 
ing about 30 per cent. in the hands of free 
enterprise of which the iron and steel indus- 
try carbonises more than 20 per cent. If the 
iron and steel industry were to be nationa- 
lised something less than 10 per cent. would 
be left under free enterprise and nationalised 
industries would have in their own hands 
nearly the whole of the products of coal car- 
bonisation, that is the coke, coal gas, fertili- 
sers, motor spirit, tar and many fimer chemi- 
cal products, including bases of dyes and 
plastics. 


The object of the Act to nationalise coal 
was to own and c-ntrol the production and 
sale of coal, and the object of the Act 
nationalise gas was to control the making 
pment es e ln both cases the 
tion had the effect of gathering in a 
the coal carbonising industry in i 

ing its specific object. If the i 
and steel were to be nationalised, 
among other effects it would complete the 
side Nein a ee carbonisa- 
tion to extent per cent., 
and this effect might again pass h 


Fs 
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the original central research organisdtion' 
which was established in 1932 to supplement 
the activities of the individual branches, has 


been. i the q a 
now oa the Wiesenrtthake ‘i Bats 


Department of the company. The en/ 

department has a staff of 150 cael 
whom more than one-third are fully qualified 
scientists or engineers, capable of applying 
their knowledge to a wide range of problems 
covering taw materials, refractories, metal- 
lurgical plant and processes, and the develop. 
ment of improved steels to meet the special 
requiremenis of the engineering industry, 


YORKSHIRE ENGINE COMPANY 


We bought this company three years ago. 
It was our intention to use it to build and re. 
build our own locomotives, of which we have 
163, to act as a machine shop for Steel, Peech 
and Tozer’s forgings, for which it had acted 
for a number of years, and to assist in repairs 
and maintenance for the Sheffield works. We 
have modernised the works but we have been 
compelled to change our plans about loco- 
motive building to some extent because of 
the great demand for locomotives. We are 
continuing to build industrial locomotives for 
other industrial undertakings and we have a 
contract to build locomotives for one of the 
railways. 

Markets-—The products of our branches 
have many and varied markets of their own, 
and in addition, either directly or indirectly, 
they enter into the economy of almost every 
branch of the industries of this couniry, 
whether these industries serve markets at 
home or abroad. 


EMPLOYEES 


Tr is my belief that society cannot progress 
but will go backwards unless it recognises 
the individuality of men and families of meh 
and, by analogy, the personal communities 
into which for convenience and constructive 
co-operation — a — themselves, and 
it retains for t the greatest possible 
liberty. Industrial units are personal com- 
munities composed of proprietors and opera 
tors engaged in constructive co-operation, 

Fundamentally, initiative and energy are 
personal, not collective forces. If therefore 
initiative and energy are to be applied effec- 
tively in an induswial unit there must be 
friendly and imtimate co-operation among its 
members, and the unit should be as far as 
possible self-contained. No mechanical con- 
nection, no books or figures, can take the 
place of rhis intimacy for the simple reason 
that man was not made to be the servant of 
arithmetic, but to be its master. Even s0 it 


bearing a_ distinctive and_ time- 
honoured name. works and these 


names are the real ties and we have found it 
necessary to keep them separate, they have 
facilities for meeting one another and making 
friends, but each retains and is jealous of ils 
own individuality. 
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ACCOUNTS 


The accounts including the consolidated 
balance sheet and consolidated profit and loss 
account have been prepared in accordance 
with the Companies Act, 1948. This has 
required a certain number of changes in the 
form of presentation on the face: of the 
accounts, and comparative figures for the 
age year have been shown in the same 


There is very littl of an abnormal 
character in the year’s accounts apart from 
technical adjustments brought about by the 
Act, and the changes which have arisen 
from the nationalisation of the coal mining 
and transport industries. 


The provision for depreciation must now 
be deducted from the fixed assets, and it 
seemed a convenient opportunity to apply at 
the same time the provision under shares in 
and amounts owing from subsidiary com- 

ies to the advances to which it referred. 
nder trade investments in and advances to 
associated companies the amounts advanced 
less written off appearing last year at 
£247,991 have been converted into an in- 
vestment and there are now no advances. 


COMPENSATION FOR WAGES 


Compensation has been received for rail- 
way wagons which have passed to the 
Transport Commission, in the form of 
Transport Stock, and this stock has been 
converted into cash. Payments in cash on 
account of part of the stocks and stores at 
coal mines on January 1, 1947, when they 
vested in the National Coal Board have been 
received from the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power. A substantial portion of the com- 
pany’s assets remains sterilised in the form 
of compensation not yet ascertained, and no 
Sarit can be given as to when they will 

reed. 


The compensation to be received for these 
assets is to be assessed in two different ways. 
The compensation for what may be described 
as the coal mines themselves, is to be arrived 
at by carving up the global sum of 
£164,660,000, which is the total amount of 
compensation to be divided among all mines. 

compensation for other assets is to be 
separately assessed in the case of each 
colliery undertaking by district. valuation 
boards. The procedure for making these 
valuations is lengthy, and although some pro- 
ess in presentation of cases and arguments 
as taken place no decisions have yet been 
made which can be any guide to individual 
colliery undertakings. 


ASSETS VESTED IN COAL BOARD 


_ The assets. of our company and its sub- 
sidiaries which are vested in the National 


“Coal Board and for which compensation has 


yet to be assessed stand in the consolidated 
balance sheet at £3,840,419. The only thing 
that can be said about this figure is that the 
directors will be disappointed if the com- 
Pensation is assessed at less than this amount. 


_ The larger amount of advances to sub- 

lary companies is a reflection of» the 
amounts lent to finance capital expenditure 
and the rising value of stocks. 


ft has been the company’s practice to 
value what is regarded as a basic quantity 
of stocks of raw materials at the prices rulin 
in 1934. The volume of such materia 
carried at any time is large, and in the event 
of a fall in price, losses on the stock might 
be incurred. This policy provides insurance 
against such an eventuality and it will be a 
Matter of interest and satisfaction to you to 
be informed of this arrangement. 

The increase in credi bills payable 
er oe volume of purchases, including 
oal, of which a large quantity which at one 
time was raised in the company’s own minés 


BALANCE OF TRADING PROFIT 


On_ the consolidated profit and Joss account 
you will see that the: of trading profit, 

income from investments, is 
£4,291,202, compared with £3,713,476. From 
this has to be deducted the items shown on 


the account, leaving a balance available for 


appropriation of £888,847, 

_ The remuneration of directors, now shown 
in accordance with the Companies Act, in- 
cludes remuneration of the seven directors 
who hold executive office under the company 
and its subsidiarics. 

It wilt be remembered that last year 
£1,500,000 provision for taxation no longer 
required was brought into account, one-half 
of which was applied to general reserve and 
the other half, namely, £750,000, was applied 
as additional provision for depreciation. 

The amounts by which tax. liability has 
been reduced by the initial allowances on 
capital expenditure has again been treated 
as additional depreciation. 

You will notice particularly the large 
amount, namely, £467,000 payable as profits 
tax, which with income tax amounts to no 
less a sum than £1,769,000. This is a heavy 
drain on our liquid resources on which we 
depend to finance the regular and continuous 
process of keeping up to date. 


Of the balance available for appropriation 
it is recommended that £307,372 be appro- 
priated to general reserve. 


DEPRECIATION 


Over a number of years we have built 
up what has been called a central reserve 
for obsolescence until it amounted ‘to 
£2,375,000, but now that the provision for 
depreciation is dealt with as a deduction 
from fixed assets, which appear in the balance 
sheet at a net figure, it appears confusing to 
have a specific reserve for obsolescence. Your 
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Accordingly your directors undertook not 
to. recommend an, increase in oer 
€ 


dindes, end, a course which they believed 
iders would approve. . . 


| DIVIDEND POLICY. 
In this connection I should like to refer 
to the policy of your directors in recommend- 


ing dividends during the period of emergency 
through which the country has been passing 
simce the outbreak of the war. At the out~- 
break of the war the uncertainty made it 
advisable to conserve the company’s finances 
and the dividend was reduced from 10 per 
cent. to 8 per cent. From then onwards the 
need to conserve financial resources has 
remained, and has been accentuated by high 
taxation and inflation and the danger of 
still further inflation. For these reasons 
your directors, after very careful considera- 
tion especially in recent years, have con- 
cluded that the best interests of the company 
as a whole would be served by refraining 
from increasing the rate of dividend, 

So far as your directors can judge this 
policy has met with the approval of the 
stockholders. It is true that from time to 
time one or two stockholders have written 
to me or to the secretary suggesting that the 
rate of dividend should be increased, and 
some of them have pointed eut that the rate 
of dividend’ affects the market price of 
shares: but these expressions of opinion 
have been few and tet between and the 
directors have believed, and still believe, that 
they have rightly interpreted. the wishes of 

_large bedy of stockholders in shaping a 
dividend policy aimed at conserving the re- 
sources of. the Company, which is an im- 
portant factor in maintaining its manufac- 
turing efficiency and the value of its assets 
and in addition has regard to general 
financial stability. 

A year ago I gave details of the way in 
which the Company’s gross tncome was dis- 
posed of and I now repeat this information. 





Gross Income receiwed oii ii nc isc dcdadecosdcvccctscwsovenetedeae 


sp oiin te es 
Equivalent 
Amount Propertions 








mounts © d on: 

Rae Weeateriane, Cee athk OCT WIS os 55 oo Boo as. 90 0 on cas alee Abd Pen nih caaet 25,963,662 59-2 

Wages, salaries and state imsurance «2... -...0.5-s0-seeneeenene esse crenbeeenen anes banninnh oun teceger bene 10,889,333 

Paes SUNS MERE OU WO nn ae oe as che ne vag cng pvecccsvovrckiaeetteschinacends te tqptquaes 140,000 

Rents, rates, insurance, stationery and general trade expenses ............6sccecesessseuseeesevees 777,659 8 

Tether y Cia BAG abihnn thi ALL | ee idindaidninns... cecapepecresinscappecgnenecannyeois 1,813,870 4:1 

ST eMC...» ssn tiem sah adnceciastemnias » elton deeds sebinaths Aco nn-aedheo><tngheare> «a +s galbied eid s deliiaincdhda dasa cela a 4:0 

DEVENS 10) SPOR ONTS Soon ns iaencesccdcspinseneceardesseoes 2 oc oq icant: * Boa deil benipds Sale fe op 574,686 1-3 

Retained in the business for depreciation of plant and machinery and other purpeses. ... 1,678,844 3:3 
£43,927,120 100-0 

Number of employees: o:t..ci0 505s. .desis sets 32056 Number of stockholders ~.......0.0...... 26,750 


In the previous year the. trading of the collieries was included for half a year. In this year they no longer appear 
in our accounts. The consequences are that more is expended on raw materials because we have to buy more ceal, 
and the wages bill is less because ‘there are no coal miners’ wages to pay. ee , 

There is a large merease in the amount of taxation and the equivalent percemtage of taxation is approximately 


one-third higher, 





directors have thought it well therefore to 
merge the general and obsolescence reserves, 
which, if the recommendation is adopted, 
will then stand at ha aM.- oe Geet to 
reconcile this figure wi sum of the two 
reserves shown in the balance sheet of last 
year, it is necessary to read Note 2 on the 
balance sheet, which informs you that pre- 
miums on the shares, formerly included in 
the general reserve, amounting to £532,372, 
now appear in the account called premium 
on shares. 

The dividend recommended is the same 
as last year. The amount to be carried for- 
ward is £613,485, compared with £606,696. 

In response to a general appeal made by 
the Government in its executive capacity, 
your directors undertook in March last not 
to recommend to their stockholders an in- 
crease in the rate of dividend to be paid in 
the current year, This.appeal it will be 
remembered was not confined to the declara- 
tion of dividends, It was part of an appeal 
to’ manufacturers and traders and to wage 
earners. fo assist in arresting inflation. 


THE BILL 


Since: I pow this address the Iron 
and Steel Bill has been published and is 
now before Parliament. The Bil is to bring 
under public ownership the main producing 
undertakings in certain sections the iron 
and steel industry. It differs in principle 
from previous nationalisation measures, 
which applied to a clearly defined class of 
enterprises. This nationalisation measure 
expropriates certain specified companies and 
firms engaged in ali kinds of activities if at 
the same time they are engaged in the manu- 
facture of iron and steel in quantities ex- 
ceeding a specified datum output. Previous 
nationalisation schemes have applied to what 
may be called services. 
e¢ Tron and Steel Bill is the first 
nationalisation scheme designed to acquire 
what, so far as it can be defined, may be 
i “y “Tt is also 
the first scheme which has for its object 
the expropriation of selected companies or 
firms. For these two reasons, if for no 
other, the Bill should be strenuously opposed 
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by all who aré concerned to maintain indus- 
try in the hands of free enterprise and to 
defeat any attempt by the state to select and 
expropriate selected firms or companies. 


If you have followed what I have said 
already you will see not only that. the 
nationalisation of eur Company would bring 
the state into competition with a great range 
of free enterprises, but that we are doing as 
much as the state itself could do. in pro- 
duction and in modernisation and extension. 
You will see also that our conception of the 
relationship of employer and employee is 
essentially personal and inconsistent with the 
conception of state ownership. 


Your directors are opposed to nationalisa- 
tion and will assume that in this attitude 
they have the full support of all the stock- 
holders. At the same time they would like 
to point out that if, as appears, the proposed 
nationalisation of our industry arises from 
political motives, the proprietors of the com- 
panies selected for expropriation can, and 
should, every one, assist in making their 
views known to the legislature and to the 
public in every way open to them. 


The purpose of the Iron and Steel Bill 
is t® acquire compulsorily the shares or 
stock of the companies named, therein, of 
which The United Steel Companies Limited 
is one. This would mean that if the Bill 
were to become law, all the stock of this 
Company would pass to a proposed Iron 
and Stee] Corporation of Great Britain 
which would thereby step into the shoes of 
the present stockholders. None of the Com- 
pany’s assets of any description would be 
saved and none can now be sold for the 
stockholders’ benefit unless and until the 
Bill is rejected or withdrawn. 


EFFECT ON STOCKHOLDERS 


Shortly if it becomes law, the effect of 
the Bull on the steckholders of this Company, 
as such, would be: 


(1) They would be compelled to transfer 
their stock to the Iron and Steel Corporation 
of Great Britain. 


(2) The date of the transfer would be the 
Ist of May, 1950, or some Jater date which 
would not be more than eighteen months 
from the passing of the Bill into law. 


(3) The compensation to be paid would 
be 22s. 10d. for each £1 preference stock 
_ and 30s. 4d. for each £1 ordinary stock. 


(4) The compensation would not be paid 
in cash but in British Iron and Steel stock 
which would in effect be a Government 
stock like the transport and electricity stock 
carrying a similar rate of fixed interest, and 
until the forced sale takes place, or the Bill 
fails to pass, the stockholders may not 
declare a dividend exceeding 8 per cent. 


The fixing of the rate of compensaticn by 
reference to stock exchange quotations on 
certain dates, repeats the method of fixing 
compensation in the case of transport and 
electricity. This is arbitrary and unfair. 
The stock exchange quotations are the 
records of prices paid to willing sellers of 
stock who from day to day wish for personal 
reasons to liquidate their holdings. The 
amount of stock which is sold in this way 
is relatively small and cannot be regarded as 
a fair measure of compensation for expro- 
priated stockholders. 


The fact that the British Iron and Steel 
Corporation might keep in being the com- 
panies they would acquire, may suggest at 
first sight that the Bill is not a nationalisation 
measure, but this is an illusion. Those who 
support the Socialist creed are carrying into 
effect the nationalisation of British industry, 
and if this Bill becomes Jaw it is just another 
step along a road which may have. no end, 
i oe Ps oe that nationalisation 
is r British industry must oppose the 
Iron and Steel Bill. ne 





We have always held the view that those 
responsible for the well-being of any indus- 
trial organisation must not confine themselves 
merely to ensuring that their employees are 
able to do their werk under the best possible 
conditions. They have a wider obligation to 
see that the individual employee is encour- 
aged to take his proper place in the life of 
the community of. which he forms part. 


After the insurance of safe working con- 
ditions, we believe that the efficiency of an 
industrial undertaking is the first and most 
important part of a sound plan for welfare, 
By no other means can the greatest human 
requirement, that of constant and purposeful 
employment, be satisfied. We, therefore, 
direct our resources first to the ancient and 
honourable taser of trading successfully, for 
upon this alone depends the ability of the 
industry to support other benefits, however 
desirable they may be. Moreover, that which 
advances the well-being of the nation or the 
community is also that which provides for 
the greatest health and happiness of the indi- 
vidual, Just as the first call upon the nation 
today is to produce economically and abun- 
dantly so also must it be of each industrial 
unit. 


ENCOURAGING THE BEST 


It is not enough in modern civilised society 
to prop up its weakest and most helpless 
members, and such an aim by itself can only 
lead to deterioration of our strength and to 
disaster. We have also to encourage the best 
and most gifted men so as to make them of 
the greatest service to industry and thus to 
their fellow men. 


This realist concevtion of welfare ‘in no 
way detracts from the importance of good 
working conditions or of improved social 
standards. It does in fact bring us nearer to 
the achievement of these things. It brings 
the vast sea of social and industrial reform 
within limits thar can be charted and it 
allows freer development for those schemes 
that are considered most necessary for the 
promotion of human happiness. 


In following out this policy we have intro- 
duced improvements over a large number of 
years, and in such a way that they now form 
part of the background against which the 
company’s manufacturing processes are car- 
ried on, They are an integral part of our 
organisation and not, as is sometimes the 
ee an imposed and artificial adjunct to the 
whole. 


Tt is, therefore, necessary from time to time 
to detach these from their surroundings in 
order to review the position reached so that 
the progress made over the whole field of 
employee relationships is not obscured by 
the attention given to particular aspects at 


particular times. Z 


CANTEENS 


Starting with the more concrete amenities 
provided, we have at each works one or more 
fully equipped canteens which compare most 
favourably, both in design and quality of 
service, with those of other industrial con- 
cerns. Good quality meals can be enjoyed 
in these congenial and clean surroundings 
both during the day and during the night. 
A three-course dinner costs Is. and a cup of 
tea ld. The costs are, of course, subsidised 
by us, and similar facilities outside the works 
would cost three or four times as much as 
our workpeople pay. We subsidise still 


further the meals for juveniles and as far as’ 


possible we ensure that boys and girls have 
a good dinner whilst at work. 


The management of the canteens varies 
from plant to plant in accordance with local 
requirements. In some Cases the fully 

i buildings have been handed over 
to the employees, who run them themselves 
with clerical assistance from the company, in 
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others they are run by the company, and yet 
others are run by contractors. In all cases, 
however, there exists a committee of em. 
ployees who watch the interests of the Can-— 
Nelige of blank onnitlioas 6s teusede Deena 

plant c tions to provide services 
imine oes 


AMENITY BUILDINGS 


Since the end of the war we have been 
rebuilding and extending cur amenity build. 
ings, in which locker accommodation, wash- 
ing facilities, shower baths, clothes drying, 
etc., are provided. A certzin amount of this 
work is necessary under the Factories Act, 
but the standards at which we are aiming are 
much higher than the bare legal require. 
ments. The present stringency of building 
restrictions has so far prevented the com- 
pletion of many of our schemes and progress 
in this work is somewhat uneven. e still 
have some of the old types of cabins in our. 
works, often alongside a fine modern build- 
ing for the same purpose. Eventually if our 
plams are not interrupted by circumstances 
over which we have no control we shall be 
equipped with buildings and services that 
cannot be surpassed in this type of works. 


ARCHITECTURAL ENVIRONMENT 


In the field of general architectural im- 
provements we have also made satisfactory 
progress. Good roads and pathways are 
replacing the muddy or dusty tracks of the 
past. Roofing, heating and lighting are im- 
proving and attention is being given to cover.. 
over places where men have to stand, such as 
pay windows and bus stops... Lawns and 
gardens in the works have been laid out 
where practical, Colour schemes have been 
adopted in workshops. In this connection 
the new melting shop at Appleby-Froding- 
ham is widely recognised as a fine ena 
of modern industrial design. ‘These things 
would have been considered entirely un- 
necessary and extravagant fifty or a hundred 
years ago, but we think differently today. 
We believe that improved environment can 
contribute to the well being of the people 
and we shall continue to experiment in this 
direction in order to mollify, if not finally 
to overcome, the inevitable dirt and ugliness 
of some parts of a steel plant. 


CLUBS AND PLAYING FIELDS 


At each of the works the company has 
provided and encouraged the formation of 
social clubs and recreational facilities. These 
are organised under their own elected com- 
mittees, though the company takes a con- 
tinuous interest in their activities. There 
are splendid playing fields and clubrooms 
in existence or planned.at our main branches . 
and these have proved great social assets to 
the districts in which they are situated. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


Although for many years we have had our 
accident prevention committees, comprising. 
representatives of management and wotk-. 
people who met monthly to discuss matters. 
relating to safety, in 1941 it was felt that 
more positive action should be t and 
we a to our staff <a: industrial consul- 
tant to advise oe: IS the risks in out 
works and the promotion of a planned system 
of accident prevention. 


a man of the type, combining 
with knowledge of the piant pi 
personnel, was appointed to 

accident prevention ‘ 1 
prise the investigation of all accidents 
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the Inspector of Factori¢s ‘and the Royal) 
Society for the Prevention of Accidents to 
ensure that statutory and other requirements 
concerning safety are complied with in the 
best possible manner, and organising the dis- 
tribution of necessary special clothing and 
equipment. 

The result has been that whereas in the 
year 1942 there were 2,441 accidents, caus- 
ing absence from work for at least one day 
this number has progressively decreased to 
1,428 in 1947, the total personnel remaining 
practically constant. When it 1s remembered 
on the one hand that ours is a heavy industry, 
and on the other hand that many of these 
accidents are minor mishaps, such as foreign 
bedies in the eye, this reduction of about 
40 per cent. is most gratifying. 


MEDICAL SERVICES 


At each of our main branches we have a 
full-time medical officer. His work is closely 
associated with safety and is preventive rather 
than merely curative. 


He is responsible for the running of the 
medical department, where injuries and in- 
dispositions are treated by qualified nurses, 
of whom we have about 50. This prompt 
treatment tends to lessen the severity of 
accidents or illnesses. He also supervises the 
work of our voluntary ambulance brigades. 


The medical officer gives special study to 
particular health risks arising from processes 
in the works and advises generally on all 
matters of hygiene and sanitation, 


The examination of all new starters, youths 
and adults, before commencing work so as 
to grade them for the most appropriate class 
of employment is also one of his functions. 


At one branch we have established a 
physiotherapy department where skilled 
treatment is given free, and this is so much 
appreciated by our employees that about 50 
patients are dealr with each month, It is 
hoped to set up similar departments at the 
other branches in the near future, 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


One of our aims is te adjust the individual 
to his work and his environment. Various 
procedures are used for selection, training, 
elimination of fatigue, removal of hazards, 
frictions and personal anxieties and for the 
improvement. of working conditions of all 
kinds, but these would be insufficient with- 
out some provision for a personal approach 
to individual problems 


Welfare departments are organised to 
represent the difficulties of. workers to the 
Management and to give assistance and 
advice where necessary, They deal with 
every type of individual and group problem 
that affects the workmen's health, happiness 
and efficiency. There can be no hard and 
fast rules to govern such work, since every 
case presents a different problem and requires 
separate treatment. ‘This personal service 
can only be judged by its quality and would 
never receive any sérious recognition from an 
impersonal bureaucratic control. Neverthe- 
less, there are many in our organisation who 
have benefited by it and there are many of 
those, least able to expréss themselves, who 
would bear testimony to the help we are able 
to afford them through these channels, * 


PENSIONS 


In 1935 the company instituted contribu- 
tory pension schemes for all staff and 
employees and at the same time made pro- 
Vision for the older employees who, owing 
to the date of their retirement, were unable 
to acquire adequite contributory pensions. 
By this scheme the company bears a very 
large part of the cost and, in addition, pro- 
vides free life insurance cover for all contri- 
butors. Our expenditure last year in this 
respect was approximately £140,000. 





We are glad to $tate that the introduction 
of the National Insurance Act has not pro- 
duced.a shortsighted desire to withdraw from 
the scheme and those enployed on a per- 
manent basis are all covered in this way. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Before the 1944 Education Act was placed 
on the Statute Book we had established the 
Practice of releasing from work for part-time 
education many of our young employees, on 
the basis of one day a week for attendance 
at technical college or day continuation 
school. Our steadfast aim is to make the 
conditions of employment of all young people 
in our works such as to be of training value 
to them and complementary to the technical 
and general education which the local tech- 
nical colleges and day continuation schools 
associated with ou works _ respectively 
provide. In this way the young employees’ 
whole industrial experience can be of 
practical educational value, and in this con- 
nection we welcome therefore the Employ- 
ment and Training Act recently passed by 
Parliament, which seeks to encourage the 
establishment throughout industry of such 
conditions of employment for all young 
people, To carry out the provisions of our 
education and training policy and to ensure 
a sympathetic supervision of all our young 
employees, education officers with assistant 
staff have been appointed at all our main 
works and general supervision is maintained 
by a Chief Education Officer for the com- 
pany as a whole. 


The training arrangements include not 
only _provision for craft and _ technical 
apprentices and the young operatives, but 
for student and graduate apprentices and 
training courses for foremen and junior 
executive staff, 


Scholarships are awarded to exceptional 
apprentices to enable them to take full ume 
university courses and nine young men are 
at present benefiting by such awards from 
the company. Furthermore, in addition, 
fifteen other young men employed by the 
company are at present studying full time 
at universities, having won _ scholarships 
awarded by education authorities on the 
results of their technical college examina- 
tions. Other forms of reward include send- 
ing selected boys to attend courses at the 
Outward’ Bound Sea School and other 
similar centres for training in self-reliance 
and enterprise. ‘Indeed, the fostering of 
enterprise and self-reliance, in addition to 
technical efficiency, may be said to be the 
central aim of our educational policy, 


JOINT CONSULTATION 


In this much discussed sphere of joint 
consultation we have long recognised the 
necessity and the value of discussion with 
our workpeople of all aspects of industrial 
life. There is today a great deal of miscon- 
ception in the public mind of the meaning 
of this hackneyed phrase, joint consultation. 
It is not something that can be called into 
being by Act of Parliament or even by the 
Board of the Company which has an intimate 
knowledge of the industry. It is a form of 
social structure that has to grow naturally 
from the works Community itself. 


The formal joint consultative scheme was 
started in this organisation.in 1928. and we 
are not at all dispirited by the progress which 
has been made in this important and difficult 
art of management. We are, however, con- 
tinually.. seeking new methods to. encourage 
its development and to make it a. more 
integral part of the managerial system.. One 
of the greatest. problems,.we have to over- 
come is that of breaking down out of date 
suspicions and of conveying true information 
to the. workpeople. 

In all this we have received valuable help 
from the Trade Union officials and if the 
Unions will approach the matter with more 
singleness of purpose we may Jock for a 
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steady advancement in this direction, There 
is any amount of goodwill om both sides ia 
this industry and every day our common 
purpose emerges. more and more clearly, We 
must always remember, however, that short 
of training him to be a fully qualified 
technician, the average workman. is not com- 
petent to advise’ management: on many 
aspects of the industry. Where his experi- 
ence and training do so qualify him, his 
advice is always acceptable. 


WORKS MAGAZINES 


We are continually striving by different 
procedures to supply to all those in the 
industry current accurate information 
about our work and our plans. Each of our 
branches has its own periodical which pub- 
lishes information of works interest at 
regular intervals. By this means we are able 
to show achievements in production, target 
requirements, as well as trade reports, 
schemes for development and other matters 
affecting the lives of the people. Employees 
are encouraged to contribute articles and a 
number of stimulating controversies on works 
affairs have appeared during the past year. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Suggestions are at all times welcomed. 
We have formal schemes for their encourage- 
ment and reward which are administered by 
joint committees. Many useful ideas have 
come forward in this way and through the 
normal daily contacts between management 
and men. We wish for more of this sort of 
co-operation but it must be stressed that the 
process cannot be hurried. We have to build 
up attitudes of confidence and to educate 
opinion before a full state of co-operation 
can be achieved. 


LABOUR TURNOVER 


Investigations have been made into the 
ercentage turnover of the company’s labour 
orce. The results give some indication of 
the stability of employment with our com- 
pany and are thought to be a pointer to the 
effectiveness of its welfare policy and to its 
standard of management in general. 


Over the year ending in June, 1948, the 
number of employees leaving the four main 
branches was 3,464, of which 2,498 were men, 
the remainder women and juveniles. This 
figure of 2,498 men included 1,020 who for 
one reason or another stayed with us for 
less than one year. The remainder, 1,478, 
who left after more than one year of employ- 
ment represent 7.9 per cent. of the adult male 
labour force. We believe that this figure 
which includes those who left because of 
death, disablement or retirement represents 
a considerable degree of stability amongst 
our employees. 


Tt is thought that many of those who left 
did so for reasons which would not obtain if 
circumstances were normal: some of them 
were brought to leave by housing difficul- 
ties, others were epee employees 
engaged on new work, ese tend to inflate 
the annual leaving rates and it seems prob- 
able that under more settled civil conditions 
these rates would be appreciably lower than 
they are at present. Even as they stand they 
are satisfactorily low, but every aspect of 
the question is being carefully studied to dis- 
cover methods. by which they can be 
diminished. 

It is only possible to indicate here some of 
the main headings under which our employee 
services operate. There are, of course, many 
others in existence or being planned and 
there is an inter-relationship between them 
all and the work of production. 


We want to make it clear that we are con- 
tinually advancing in this difficult work of 
improving. industrial life. and of _achievi 
human satisfactions, There is no royal. roa 
to success. . Only patient and _painstakin 
peach will bring about the results that we a 

sire, 


The report was adepted. 
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KEYSTONE KNITTING MILLS 
(1928), LIMITED 
CONTINUED INCREASE IN SALES 


The twentieth ordinary general meeting of 
the Keystone Knitting Mills (1928), Limited, 
was held, on the 17th instant, at Elstree. 

Mr H. N. Lewis, chairman and managing 
director, in the course of his speech, said: 
It is with much pleasure that I can report 
to you today a continuance of the good pro- 
gress to which I referred last year. Sales 
for the year have increased by over 30 per 
cent. on the preceding year’s total. is 
considerable increase has been brought about 
despite the continued difficulties under which 
we are operating. 

The raw materials necessary for our com- 
modities are still controlled and our output 
is limited by the quantity made available to 
us. Our allocations of pure silk yarn (of 
which 50 per cent. has to be exported) have 
made it possible for us to revert to some of 
the types of hosiery in which we specialised 
in the prewar periods. Our nylon hosiery 
production is increasing, but. at the present 
time all of it is being exported. We hope, 
however, that next year we will be in a posi- 
tion to offer some pylon stockings to our 
home trade customers. 

During the year the Icbour position has 
materially improved and it has become pos- 
sible for us to increase the company’s labour 
force to deal with increased production. 

In spite of the difficulty of obtaining new 
plant, your directors have faced the problem 
of modernising certain portions of the com- 
pany’s plant, and a small portion of the items 
ordered were delivered before June 30, 1948. 
Many more items have been delivered subse- 
quent to that date and in fact, the capital 
commitments for plant ordered and not 
delivered at June for about £50,000, repre- 
sented plant which has now been delivered 
and paid for. 

Keystone. products, both in the hosiery 
and the lingerie ranges, continue to enjoy 
the great popularity which they deserve. In 
fact, the increasing demand is a sure sign of 
this, and this demand is still far in excess of 
the quantity we are permitted to manufacture. 


PROFIT AND DISTRIBUTION 


The profit on trading amounted to 
£131,394. The net profit for the year is 
£25,211, which compares with £6,157; for 
comparative purposes, however, a figure of 
£15,867 should be taken, for in arriving at 
the former figure the taxation charge brought 
in was greater than the amount due on the 
year’s profit 

Funding Certificate interest has been paid 
for the six months to June 30th last, and a 
dividend of 23 per cent., less income tax, has 
also been paid to the preferred ordinary 
shareholders for this same period. The 
further dividends which are proposed are 
2} per cent. to the deferred ordinary share- 
holders, and then a further 2.06875 per cent. 
to the preferred ordinary shareholders and 
74 per cent. to the deferred ordinary share- 
holders. 

The balance sheet at Tume 30, 1948, dis- 
closes an extremely satisfactory position. It 
will be observed that the fixed assets stand in 
the company’s books at £136,321, but that 
the total original cost was no less than 
£312,704, the total amounts written off being 
£176,383. 

I can inform you that sales have con- 
tinued their upward terdency and that the 
total for the period subsequent to June 30th 
last shows a substantial imcrease on the 
figures for the same period in the ious 
year. While one is always very diffident in 
making prophecies, and the present unsettled 
state of the world makes one even more 
reluctant to do so, I am confident thar in the 
present year the results which were achieved 
during the year to June, 1948, will be 
maintained. 

The report was adopted. 
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NOURSE MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


AMALGAMATION WITH CITY DEEP 


EXPECTED BENEFITS 


MR P. H. ANDERSON’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of Nourse 
Mines, Limited, was held in Johannesburg, 
on the 12th instant. 

Mr P. H. Anderson, the chairman, who 

resided, said that the shortage of both 

uropean and native labour, which the com- 
pany had experienced during the past few 
years, continued throughout last year, As a 
result, development operations had to be 
restricted still further and ore milled at 
846,000 tons had been only 7,000 tons higher 
than that of the previous year, when opera- 
tions had been seriously curtailed by a strike 
of European miners. 


THE PROFIT 


Total profit was £57,881. That amount, 
together with the balance of £181,146 un- 
appropriated at the beginning of the year 
and £700 withdrawn from shareholders’ con- 
tingency reserve, had given a total of 
£239,728, which had been dealt with as fol- 
lows: Net expenditure on capital account, 
£10,119; provisions in respect of silicosis 
outstanding liabilities, £11,445; and provision 
for taxation, £1,581. There had been a 
refund of forfeited dividends of £682 and 
dividends had absorbed £58,775, leaving to 
be carried forward an unappropriated balance 
of £157,126. 

Shareholders would have noticed that some 
alterations had been made in the form in 
which the annual accounts were presented. 
That had been done with the object of giving 
shareholders a more easily comprehensible 
picture of the company’s financial position. 
In order to facilitate comparison, figures re- 
lating to the previous year were shown in the 
left-hand margin of the accounts. More de- 
tailed inform.tion was given regarding 
creditors and reserves, abnormal costs reserve 
(previously known as renewals and replace- 
ments reserve), creditors and provisions and 
shareholders’ contingency reserve now being 
shown under three separate headings. 


DEVELOPMENT LIMITED 


Development operations had been limited 
by an inadequate labour force. Total foot- 
age accomplished at 19,374 had been 1,704 
feet less than the figure for the previous year 
and had been insufficient to maintain the 
ore reserve. Of that footage, 12,120 feet had 
been sampled and 6,220 had exposed payable 
values, Good values had continued to be 
disclosed on the Main Reef Leader in the 
lower levels of the mine. Drilling to test 
the South Reef had been continued on levels 
47 to 51 but the results had been disappoint- 
ing, with occasional exposures of payable 
reef at irregular intervals. Prospects of some 
payable tonnage on the main reef in the area 
to the west of 3 D incline had been disclosed 
by drilling on levels 48 to 51, On the 
pyritic quartzite zone in the upper portion 
of the mine disclosures had continued to 
be patchy, but satisfactory values had been 
disclosed in certain areas and a small amount 
of stoping had taken place on that horizon. 

The construction of the main pumping 
station of the 48th level and the sinking of 
No. 3 D incline had also been held up by 
the shortage of labour. However, the pump- 
ing station was now practically completed 
and work on the incline had been resumed in 
April after a stoppage of six months. 
During the year, the shaft had been sunk 
212 feet to within 39 feet of the 53rd level 
and at the end of Jume it had reached a 
depth of 4,255 feet below the collar. Since 


—_ 


the close of the year, a further 115 feet had 
been sunk and work had commenced on the 
cutting of 53 level station. 


ORE RESERVE 


Payable ore developed during the year 
amounted .to 338,000 toms, averaging 
4.4 dwt. per ton, which was 195,900 less in 
tonnage and 1.] dwt. less in value than that 
opened up during the previous year. At 
June 30, 1948, the available ore reserve had 
been estimated to be 2,269,000 tons averag- 
ing 4.7 dwt. over.a width of 46 inches. 
Compared with the previous year, the 
available ore reserve had decreased by 120,600 
tons and the average value by 0.2 dwt. per 
ton, while the width had remained unaltered, 
It was encouraging that ore developed on 
the Main Reef Leader during the year in 
the lower levels at 3 D incline had continued 
to be above the average value of the total ore 
reserve. 


A TAXATION CHANGE 


In his budget statement in August, the 
Minister of Finance had announced certain 
changes in gold mining taxation. With 
effect from January 1, 1948, the Formula 
Tax, which was based on a ratio of profit 
to recovery. had been reduced and the re 
demption allowance in respect of capital 
expenditure had been increased from 22} per 
cent. of 274 per cent. of the unredeemed 
balance at the end of each year. Thos 
changes had no effect on the tax liability 
of the company in respect of the year undet 
review, 2s the ratio to recovery had been less 
than 6 per cent. 

The review that he had just given share- 
holders of the company’s operations, and in- 
formation given in recent years, indicated in 
respect of the company’s mine serious conse- 
quences of progressive deterioration of the 
economic gente of the gold mining indus- 
try of the Witwatersrand. The Nourse Mines 
mill was now operating at only 79 per cent. 
of its capacity. During the past seven years, 
working costs had increa 5s. 7d. per 
ton and profits had decreased by 7s. Id. to 
ls. 4d. per ton milled. Consequently, divi- 
dends had been reduced by two-thirds and 
had totalled £58,775 in respect of the year 
ended June 30, 1948. In addition, net earn- 
ings for the past financial year had contri- 
buted only £34,755 to that dividend distribu- 
tion, the remaining £24,020 representing @ 
further reduction in the unappropr 
balance. 


BENEFITS OF AMALGAMATION 


After a careful consideration of the posi- 
tion at the mine and on che recomm 
of the company’s technical advisers, the 
board had decided to enter into a provi 
agreement with the board of City Deep 
Limited, whereby Nourse Mines and City 
Deep properties would amalgamate. Op 
September. 17, 1948, circulars had been 
issued to shareholders of both companies, 
setting out the position very fully and de-— 
tailing the proposed terms of amalgamation. 


Generally speaking, the shortages 
labour and materials and the steady increase 
in working costs had resulted in both mines 
milling very much below capacity and al 
very reduced margins of profit. It was 
tk 
the two companies it be roan 
use the available labour force to better, a 
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bead costs and to win. L: : 
mically, particularly thie a pas ie ono- 
of Nourse Mines. Profits which would be 


earned by the amalgameped company would _ 
bined “pro- a” 


therefore be greater than 
fits that could be earned by the two mines 
working separately. 

The propesed terms of amalgamation 

ovided that the company would receive 

its undertaking 391,832 shares in City 

Deep. Limited, and, if after handing over 
possession Of its business shareholders de- 
cided to place the company in voluntary 
liquidation, Nourse Mines’ shareholders 
would be enabled to teceive one City Deep 
share for every two Nourse Mines shares. 
That would give shareholders an opportunity 
tO participate on a favourable basis in the 
increased profits which it was expected 
would be derived from the amalgamated 
property and, in addition, give them an 
interest in a mine having a very much 
Jonger life. 


deep levels’, 


eo, The dix therefore, had no hesitation 
/*in ribet ke of the pro- 


posals which would be submitted for appro- 
val at today’s extraordinary general meeting. 


A report of the proceedings at the meeting 
would be published in the press and copies 
could be obtained on application to the 
secretaries in Johannesburg or in London. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 


EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 


At the conclusion of the annual general 
meeting, an extraordinary general meeting 
was held during which the resolution was 
passed ratifying the provisional agreement 
entered into by the directors of the company 
and City Deep with reference to the amalga- 
mation of the two companies as set out in 
the notice to shareholders dated September 
17, 1948. 





BLYVOORUITZICHT GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


(incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 
PROGRESS DESPITE DELAYS 
NET PROFIT EXCEEDS £2,486,000 
MR W. M. FRAMES’S ADDRESS 


The annual general meeting of the 
Blyvooruitzicht Gold Mining Company, 
Limited, was held in Johannesburg on the 
12th instant. 

Mr W. M. Frames, the chairman, who 
presided, said that operations during the year 
had been seriously handicapped by delays in 
delivery of plant and equipment and by 
shortages of essential materials and of Euro- 
poe and native labour. Nevertheless, in so 
ar as conditions had permitted, satisfactory 
progress had been made in equipping the 
mine and in expanding the scale of operations. 
Net profit amounted to £2,486,519. Divi- 
dends had absorbed £1,423,750, provision for 
taxation had amounted to £873,416, pro- 
vision for mineral lease consideration had 
accounted for £174,524, amd amounts set 
aside in respect of silicosis outstanding lia- 
bilities had totalled £3,974. 

Shareholders would notice that the form of 
the company’s accounts had been altered to 
show as separate amounts two items which :n 
previous balance sheets had been grouped 
under a general heading. Those items were 
creditors and provisions and abnormal costs 
reserve (formerly shown as renewals and 
replacements reserve). In addition, compara- 
tive figures for the previous year were shown 
m the margins of the accounts. 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL 


_ At the extraordinary general meeting held 
in January last, the compeny’s . authorised 
capital had been increased to £3,300,000 and 
to finance the company’s capital requirements 
a share issue had been made in March, the 
Proceeds of which had amounted to 
£4,575,000. Issued capital now stood at 
£3,000,000. Expenditure charged to capital 
(975 4 during the year had amounted to 
4 6 . . 
Major items had been in connection with 
additional housing tion for 
pe employees, sinking and equipping 
® 3 circular shaft, hoisting equipment, a 
native hospital and com and exten- 
sions to increase the milling capacity of the 
uction plant. The balance of working 
Capital on hand at June 30, 1948, had been 
g 15,295, and it was saunas that capi- 
expenditure during current . 

i Would amount to £1,164,000. It would 


for Europeans, 
works, workshops and equipment, pump 


chambers and equipment, power supply and 
distribution and the installation of winding 
equipment. 


DEVELOPMENT FIGURES 


Development accomplished during the 
year had totalled 31,943 feet, which repre- 
sented an increase of 4,971 feet compared 
with the previous year’s figure. Of the total 
footage developed, 12,577 feet had been in 
country rock, and vertical and incline shaft 
sinking had accounted for 2,122 feet. Foot- 
age sampled on the carbon leader had 
amounted to 13,850 feet, all of which had 
been classed as payable, the average value 
being 60.3 dwt. per ton over a channel width 
of eleven inches; equal to 663 inch-dwt. In 
the area to the west of the slightly - lower 
grade zone between Nos. 1 and 2 shafts im- 
proved values had been maintained. Further 
west in the immediate vicinity of No. 2 
shaft, the average value of 3,455 feet of reef 
development had been 497 inch-dwt. 

Payable ore developed during the year 
had totalled 818,700 tons of an average value 
of 10.8 dwt. per ton, which was an increase 
of 188,700 in tonnage and 0.9 dwt. in value 
when compared with the previous year’s 
figures. 

ORE RESERVE 

The available ore reserve as re-estimated 
at June 30, 1948, had been 6,043,000 tons, 
averaging 13.8 dwt. per ton over a stoping 
width of 45 inches. at represented an in- 
crease of 190,000 tons on last year’s figure. 
The assumed stoping width remained un- 
changed, but the average value was lower 
by 0.4 dwt. Developments and stoping 
operations had been retarded by an increase 
in the number of water-bearing fissures 
which it had been necessary to seal off by 
cementation. 

No. 3 circular shaft which was to serve , 
as the main ventilation upcast for mine work- 
i had been sunk to a depth of 3,949 feet 

w the collar by the end of June, 1948. 
Since that date, the shaft had been sunk to 
its final depth of 3,984 feet and connected 
with No, 1 level. It had been stripped and 
the headgear was being dismantied. When 
that work had been completed, the main 
fans would be installed and the shaft would 
be brought into commission. 


REDUCTION PLANT 


Extensions to the reduction plant to enable 
it to handle 80,000 tons per month had been 


coupes ‘and ‘the: humber sof stope faces 
available for current production would per- 
mit the «mine to build; up to that: reonnage 
when an eight-ton winder at No. 1 shaft 
had: been installed. Despite every effort. to 
expedite delivery from overseas, the com~- 
pany still awaited certain essential items re~- 
quired. to complete the installation .of that 
winder, which had been ordered early in 1945 
for delivery in. January, 1946... The non- 
delivery of that ancillary equipment for. the 
hoist was a serious handicap to the company, 
as until that winder was actually in operation 
there could be no material increase in tonnage 
milled since the existing. hoisting facilities 
at the shafts were already. working to 
capacity. : 

Work had commenced on an extension of 
the reduction plant to a capacity of 120,000 
tons per month, but shareholders should 
bear in mind that some years must elapse 
before it would be possible to attain that 
output as it would first be necessary to sink 
and equip sub-vertical and  sub-incline 
shafts and to carry out a large development 
programme; to install additional hoisting 
equipment at No. 2 shaft: and to provide 
more accommodation for Europeans and 
natives, 


TAXATION BENEFIT 


In August, 1948, the Minister of Finance 
had announced certain proposals relating 


to gold mining taxation which provided for - 


a reduction of 4.76 per cent. in the Formula 
Tax with effect from January 1, 1948, and 
also for an increase in the redemption allow- 
ance in respect of capital expenditure from 
224 per cent. to 27} per cent. of the un- 
redeemed balance at the end of each year. 
The company would thus benefit to. the 
extent of £65,948 for income tax and 
£14,365 for lease consideration in respect 
of the half-year ended June 30, 1948, 

Those concessions were welcome but 
once again he must draw the shareholders’ 
attention to the fact that although the in- 
creased redemption allowance would result 
for a period in lower. tax payments by the 
company, the time must. be reached even- 
tually when capital expenditure would to a 
large extent be redeemed and. liabilities for 
lease consideration and taxation would then 
be greater. 


DEEP BOREHOLES 


During the year, work had been com- 
menced on two deep boreholes—B.2 and 
B.3 —. which were being drilled on joint 
account by Western Ultra. Deep Levels 
Limited in order to test the reef some 2,800 
feet to the south of the southern boundary 
of the company’s property. 

Borehole B.2 had intersected the Venters- 
dorp contact reef at 5,479 feet, assaying 7.57 
dwt. over a borehole width of 46 inches 
equivalent to 348.22 inch dwt. Provided 
the present rate of progress in drilling was 
maintained, the boreholes should intersect 
the carbon leader very shortly between 8,600 
feet and 9,000. feet below the surface. 

During the first three months of the cur- 
rent financial year, total working profit had 
amounted to £695,473. Development footage 
had been 8,448, and 4,540 feet had been 
sampled, all of which had been classed as 
payable, averaging 49.8 dwt. over a channel 
width. of eleven inches. 

A report of the proceedings at the meeting 
would be published in the Press and copies 
could be obtained by shareholders on applica~ 
tion to the Head Office in Johannesburg o* 
to the London Secretaries. 

The repost and accounts were adopted. 


EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 


At the conclusion of the ordinary general 
meeting, am extraordinary general. meeting 
was held, which passed a resolution sub- 
dividing the company’s existing shares. of 
10s. each into shares of 2s. 6d. each, as set 
out in the nojiice to shareholders dated 
September 24, 1948, 
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NEEPSEND STEEL AND TOOL 


MR S. C. GOODWIN’S REVIEW 


Mr S. C. Goodwin, J.P. (chairman), pre- 
sided at the twenty-eighth annual general 
ting of the Neepsend Steel and Tool 
‘Cateoraneti Limited, held on the 16th in- 
stant at the registered office, Neepsend, Shef- 
field. In his review he stated the results 
achieved showed an improvement over those 
of the previous year. Surplus and reserves 
of the paient company totalled £461,255, 
compared with £429,876 the previous year. 
Current assets totalled £774,231, against 
current liabilities and provisions £378,109, an 
excess of current assets of almost £400,000, 
thus placing the company in a very satisfac- 
tory position, 

Net revenue from dividends, interest, etc., 
after deduction of taxation, amounted to 
£111,855, the figure being very similar to 
that of the previous year. The consolidated 
surplus and reserves amounted to £922,427, 
compared with £769,485. Current assets of 
the whole group amounted to £1,498,776 
against current liabilities and provisions of 
{565,728 showing an asséts excess of 
£933,048. It would be seen that the 
Neepsend group of companies was in a very 
sound position financially. 

The consolidated profit and loss account 
showed tiading profits before taxation, 
£459,430, against £314,724 in the previous 
year. The turden of taxation had also in- 
creased to £235,498, from £148,651 in the 
previous year. After providing for transfers 
to reserve and for the proposed dividends and 
benus the carry forwatd was £396,703, 
against £264,434 brought forward. 

Their factories had worked at full pres- 
sure throughout last year and the prospects 
for the present year were satisfactory. Short- 
age of trainees to replace older skilled work- 
men caused grave alarm for the fuwre of 
their mdustry 

The report was adopted. 


JOHN 1. THORNYCROFT AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
SHIPBUILDING COSTS 


The forty-seventh annual general meeting 
of John I. Thornycroft and Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 17th instant, in 
London. 

Sir John E. Thornycroft, K.B.E., (Govern- 
ing director and chairman) in the course of 
his speech, said: The overhead costs imposed 
by national legislation and the trade demarca- 
tion regulations and restrictions imposed on 
the use of labour-saving equipment, continues 
to increase costs of shipbuilding and repair- 
ing. Unless this is quickly appreciated by 
our shipyard workers, it will be found that 
British shipowners will be looking abroad for 
their new ships and maintenance, and foreign 
owners will not place contracts in this 
country. 

To combine intermittent repair work with 
new construction successfully necessitates a 
new outlook from the trade unions and the 
lifferent trades within the same union. The 
apprenticeship of the members of the boiler- 
makers’ union covers training in all branches 
of their trade, and if they were freely avail- 
able for transfer, there would not be the 
anomalous position which arises - when 
platers, riveters, and caulkers may be sur- 
plus, and welders not available. This would 
contribute ‘materially to the efficiency of the 
yard, and great. benefits would accrue, not 
only to the men but also to the company and 
the nation in enabling work to be done more 
quickly with an overall limited labour force. 
I most strongly urge that there should be a 
general overhaul of all the prewar demarca- 
tuuon regulations and restrictive practices. 

The report was adopted and at a sub- 
sequent extraordinary gereral meeting a 
resolution was passed increasing’ the 
authorised capital of the company to 
£1,050.000 by the creation of 300,000 new 
ordinary shares of £1 each. ~~’ STS! 
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DEBENHAMS. LIMITED 


SIR FREDERICK RICHMOND’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meet:ng of Debenhams 
Limited will be held, on the 9th proximo, 
at the Wigmore Hall, London. 

The following are extracts from the state- 
ment of the chairman (Sir Frederick Rich- 
mond, Bt.) circulated with the report and 
accounts : — 

The balance of the profit and loss account 
for the year amounts to £1,309,331, and 
after deducting debenture interest, trustees’ 
fees and directors’ fees the net figure is 
£1,228.776. This compares with £1,285,953 
last year, a decrease of £57,177. 

After adding £357,999, the amount 
brought forward from last vear, there is 
available £1,586,775, which, after payment 
of the preference dividends, the interim divi- 
dend of 4d on the orémury shares paid in 
May and the proposed final dividend of 11d. 
on the ordinary shares, amounting in all to 
£555,200, leaves £1,034,575. From this sum 
£434.870 has been provided for current taxa- 
tion, £180,000 reserved for future taxation, a 
total of £614,870, and the usual allocation 
of £50,000 to reserve fund, leaving £369,705 
to be carried forward, an increase of £11,705 
over the amount brought in. 

It will be noted that we have shown all 
dividends net, that is after deduction of 
income tax, which, of course, has entailed 
making a corresponding adjustment in the 
provision for taxation, 

In view of the expressed wish of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that dividends should 
not exceed the amount distributed last year, 
I have very little doubt that the maintenance 
of our dividend at Is. 3d. per share is in 
accordance with general expectation. 


BURDEN OF TAXATION 


Taxation, as usual, has taken a heavy toll 
of our profits: You will observe that the 
sum of £614,870 provided is shown in com- 
pliance with the Companies Act as £434,870 
for current taxation and £180,000 for future 
taxation. Current taxation, again, is divided 
into two categories, income tax (£163,870) 
and profits tax (£271,000) 


With regard to the profits tax (formerly 
known as N.D.C.), I think a few words of 
comment are called for. This tax, originally 
5 per cent. on company profits, was raised 
in April last year to 124 per cent. on dis- 
tributed profits, the rate on undistributed 
profits remaining at 5 per cent. In the 
autumn Budget these rates were doubled, 
viz., to 25 per cent. and 10 per cent. respec- 
tively, and, moreover, the increase was made 
retrospective to January 1, 1947. After 
allowing for the fact that the tax is deductible 
from profits in the computution of income 
tax, the two taxes together are equivalent to 
Ils. 9d. in the £ on distributed profits and 
10s. Id. on undistributed. 


As preference dividends are not allowed 
to be deducted from the company’s profits 
in calculating income tax, the whole burden 
of the profits tax falls upon the ordinary 
shareholder. This appears to me. to offend 
against one of the cardinal principles of 
taxation, equality of sacrifice. It is hardly 
necessary to point cut that it operates with 
peculiar hardship in the case of our company 
with its highly geared capitalisation and 
owning, as it does,.the equity shares in a 
large number of subsidiaries, most of which 
have their own preference shareholders, 

The main influences affecting our trading 
activities during the period under review 
have been very much the same as in the 
aera. year. Like other distributing 

sinesses, we have again experienced 4 
further expansion in turnover ; indeed, had 
it been otherwise it is safe to say that our 


' results would have been much less satisfac- 


tory than they are, because the profit margins 


imposed by the Board of. Trade have beeq 
lower and expenses have continued to rise 
appreciably in nearly cvery direction, 


CONFUSION CAUSED BY PURCHASE TAX 


I have just referred to the purchase tax 
and feel I must point out that a considerable 
amount of confusion and loss is caused when 
alterations are made in the rates of this tax. 
As you know, the retailer has to pay tax 
when he purchases the goods and he is not 
allowed to make any profit on that particular 
item. Nevertheless, if the tax is reduced or 
if and when the time comes for its repeal, he 
stands to make a serious loss on his tax-paid 
stocks. At present there is no way open to 
him of recovering the tax he has paid, and 
the uncertainty with regard to it is a con- 
stant source of anxiety. His position is ren- 
dered still worse when, as ‘in the past year, 
we have had two National Budgets involving 


two sets of changes in the rates of purchase 
tax, 


The subsidiary businesses in the provinces 
and suburbs. again record substantial in- 
creases in their turnover, the trading year in 
their cases ending round about January 31, 
1948. As was to be expected, the increase is 
most noticeable in the more popular-price 
businesses. As I have frequently pointed 
out, diversification of eur interests is always 
a source of stability and strength to our 
organisation, and while our kigh-class busi- 
nesses have felt the impact of the low profit 
margins and the price ceilings imposed by 
the various Control Orders, those specialising 
in popular-priced goods have been able to 
trade successfully at very low rates of profit. 


The upward movement of expenses to 
which I called attention last year has, I regret. 
to say, shown no sign of slackening. This, I. 
understand, is a feature common to all com 
peting businesses and constitutes one of our’ 
most difficult problems. I am afraid any 
improvement next year must be entirely 
dependent on an increase in the volume of 
business. 


WHOLESALE BUSINESS 


Our wholesale business, catering as it does 
mainly for the top end of the trade, has been 
affected substantially by the same influences 
as the higher-class retail. In view of the’ 
uncertainty with regard to purchase tax 
changes, the tendency of retail houses has 
been to restrict their commitments, which’ 
has not helped to lessen the difficulties of this 

ticular section. In all the circumstances 

feel that we have no reason to be dissatis+" 
fied with the results. ; 


Our shipments abroad, I am pleased 10 
say, again show a fair increase over the 
previous year. it 


THE FUTURE 


At our annual mectings IT have always. 
endeavoured to indicate in general terms 
what I considered to be the prospects for the « 
following year. ‘Today the international and 
internal conditions are so unprecedented and. 
the future so unpredictable that any forecast — 
I might venture to make must be of little, 
value. I can, however, tell you that the- 
volume of trade for the current year to date 


is well in excess of last year, but price 
margins are so low and expenses so atic 
to control that it would not be prudent (0 
conclude that the continued increase in sales 
will be reflected, as it normally would, ia = 
increased profit. I would also point out that” 
as | re the made sub- 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 

For the week ended November. 13, 1948, 
total ordinary revenue was 448,128,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £31, 553,000 
and issues to sinking funds £60,000. Thus, 


including sinking fund allocations of 


f10,573,000, the ‘surplus accrued since April 
jst is (288,682,272 against (247,256,000 
for the corresponding period @ year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 






























Rotaioes into the 


Exchequer 
isis & thousand) 
sti- ap 
Revenue mate, age | 2 j Apet 
198-4 be to . 
Nov. i Nov vov. 
15, 13, 13, 





Gees ey 
90, , 


b0.6 hoe aac 2.900 


1,250; 800 
‘ 500; 7,249 

a 200 
Other “Inle an a Rev. 








SpecialCoutributn. | a 1,250 
Total Inland Rev. 19151 reais 17,537 
{ 
Customs. ....-++- 17,717) 18,921 
BRcise .... cece 6,800) 10,300 


Excise ......+>. {1 24 — 29,221 


142,169. 
9582 





Motor Duties. .... } 
Sarpins War Stores 102, 
Surplus Keceipts 

from Trading...| 57, 
P.O. (Net Rec serpts) a 
Wireless Licences. } 11, 
Crown L ands sh el 1, 
Receipts from 

Sundry Loans..| 14, 
Miscell, Receipts. . | 68, 


Total Ord. Rev.../ 


Seur-BALANCING | 
Post Office... .... 150, 
Income Tax on 
E.P.T. Refunds’ 16, 








Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet Seared 


& thousa 
Week | Ww eek 


DINARY 
Expenpirvure 








Bie ve0.s8's capi | 534,000; 335, 742) 321, 









eal Services . . '2442657)1462811 13781 38,000 31,150 
Total Ord. Expd.. 29166 38, a 31, 553 
Sinking Funds... . | ° baa 
Stur-BaLancine 
Office... . | 150, | 4,150 
» Tax on} 
E.P.T. Refunds) 16, 221 


After oe Exchequer balances by {£77,270 to 
43,114,460, the Gane tions for the week decreased 


the gross National Debt £25,182,209 to £25,680 million. 
NET RECEIPTS (£ thousand) 
Land Settlement (Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921.. 12 


— (Temp. Accommodation) Act, 1944, sec. 5451 
Cotton (Centralised! Birving) Act, 1947, see. 21(3).. _ 4,500 
jon Agreement 00 





24,063 
NET ISSUES ({ thousand) 

Po Ocean SET ISSUES (tou 1946 and 
acer 220 
“a8 Trade Guarantees Act, 1 sec. 4(1).... 
= —— Loans i= _ sakes See 4,150 

oa 60 












CHANGES IN DEBT { thousand) 
Net re Net RepayMents 





Treasury Bills . 7,674 |. Nat, Savings Certs. 400 
24% Def. Bonds. 145\ | 3% Def. Bonds... 525 
Tax Reserve Certs. 1,551 
Other Debt :-— 

Internal ....:.. 10,931 
External. c02% 2,604 

Ways & Means Ad- 
WAMCRS . 2.6.5. 990 
Treasury Deposits. 16,000 
7,819 33,001 





FLOATING DEBT 


(£ mihoo 


2250-0 | 2402-5 1419-0 163552 


TREASURY BILLS 


“4@ milhom 


| ‘ 
Oftered|“ PPM a noitted 
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170-0 53 
Aug. 6 | 170-0 1-50 44 
» 13 | 220-0 | 269-3 10 1-91 53 
* 20 | 170-0 | 272-7 10 1-87 52 
” 27 | 170-0 | 268-1 10 3-05 53 
Sept. 3] 170-0 | 295-8 10 2-43 41 
» 10 | 170-0 | 284-6 10 2-84 48 
” 11 | 120-0 | 263-8 10 3-31 56 
” 24 | 170-0 | 273-5 10 3-14 52 
Oct. 1 | 180-0 | 277-5 10 1-72 54 
» 8 | 190-0 | 269-2 10 1-90 62 
” 15 | 180-0 | 269-4 10 2-09 59 
” 22 | 170-0 | 285-2 10 1-57 48 
~ 29 | 170-0 | 292-1 10 1-46 43 
Nov. 5 | 170-0 | 291-9 10 1-58 44 
» 12 | 110-0 | 272-9 0 1-97 53 





On November ae eas S for bills to be paid on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
were accepted as to about 53 cent of the amount 
applied oe at £99 17s, 5d. and applications at higher 
prices were accepted in full. Applications for bills to be 
on Saturday at £99 17s. 6d. and above were accepted 
in full. £170 million (maximum) of Treasury Bills are 
being offered for November 19th. For the week ended 
November 20th the Banks will be asked for Treasury 
deposits to the amount of £70 million (maximum). 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
thousand 



















Week Ended 


Nov. 8, | Nov. 6, 
1947 1948 
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BANK’ OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS | 


NOVEMBER 17, 1948 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 








Pik é 

Notes Issued:- Govt. Debt.. 11,015,100 
In Circulation 1233,960,482 Other Govt. 

la .De- Securities .., 1288, ray 220 

partment .. 66,297,351 | Other Sees... 808,517 
i (other 

than gold)... 10,163 

Amt. of Fid.——————_— 

OO oka 1300,000,000 
Bullion (at 
172s, 3d. per 

02. fine) « vs 247,833 

1300,247,833 1300,247,833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ f 
Capital’...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs: 331,038,941 
Rest. ku od dtine 3,360,709 | Other Secs.:- 51,498,669 
Public Deps.:- 28,088,620] Discountsand  * 

Public Acets.* 15,254,358 Advances... 26,862,471 

H.M. Treas, Securities.... 24,636,198 
Special Acct. 12,834,262 

Notes. ...... - . 66,297,351 

Other Deps.:~ 405,870,971 | Coin....... . 3,038,339 
Bankers..... 313,435,735 
Other Accts... 92,435,236 

451,873,300 451,873,300 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt =e Dividend Accounts, 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ million) 


+ 91299-2)1299- 2)1299- 2 


4 oe 





* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital a 
Fiduciary issue reduced from {1,350 million to £1,300 
million on March 4, 1948, 


GOLD AND SILVER 


land’s Official pe F camtieas ang 
per fine ounce throughout the week, 
Spot cash prices were as follows :— 


see 
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&, Aa wy 
; x to make use of the services of this Bank’s Travel, 
°; Be ‘Commercial Intelligence and other departments, 
* in whith connection handy and eonche bookies 
“are available on application. 
Advicés from a network of branches enabl us 
2 give practical and up-to-date information on 
pause industrial, cammercial and ‘social 
allie throughout Australia and New Zealand. 


Established 
1837 


UNION. BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA 


LIMITED ~ 
Head Office : 
CORNHILL, LONDON, &.C.3. 


Branches throughout 
Australia 
and New Zealand 71, 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chiet Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 


ANNUAL !{NCOME EXCEEDS _ £17,500,009 

ASSETS EXCEED éi 

CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 000,000 
(1947 Accounts) 


UNIVERSITY. OF LONDON 
TUTORIAL CLASSES COMMITTEE 


Applications are invited. for Staff Tutorships in Philosophy, 
Psychology, Economics, and Political Science, from men and women of 
high academic standin poe and with experience im conducting Tutorial 
Classes. Salary £600-£25-£850 (also cane Allowances). rticulars 
and application forms from Director nee of Extra-Mural 
Studies, Senate House, W.C.1. Completed: application forms should be 
submitted before Decemphes 15th. 





UNIVERSITY ‘COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON 


Applications are invited for the post of Research Assistant In the 
Department of Economics. The appointment will be temporary for one 
or two years, salary £300-£450 per annum according to qualifications. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the R 7 to whom 
applications should be sent not :ater than November 2 8. 


THE WEST OF ‘SCOTLAND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


The Governors invite applications for the fering vacancies in the 
AGRICULTURAL. ECONOMICS..DEPARTMENT from graguates in 
agriculture or agrees: economics, or from graduates in economics 
or commerce with a knowledge of agriculture. 

@)) The post of Assistant Advisory Officer on the Senior Agricultural 
Economist scale, with duties a investigational and 
advisery work in farm -econemics.--Salary, £730 x £25—£375, 
plus bonus of £90 at minimum. 

(2) ‘ ao of Research Assistant, open to recent graduates prepared 

undertake a research project. in arene ccpmenthcs, pre- 
ferably for submission ee a Sick: 5 egree. 
Salary, £350, per annum for a period ~ exceeding three years, 

The posts are superannuable. 

Particulars of, and application forms for, the above posts are 
obtainable from the Se eeree st. Seam with whom applications must be 
lodged not later than November 
.N. B. BALN, Secretary. 


6 Biytiswood Square; Glasgow, C2. 


CASSEL EDUCATIONAL TRUST 


The Trustees propose to award.early next year two or three Travel- 
ling Scholarships to .persons engaged in Commerce or Industrial 
Administration to enable them to study or undertake some research 
in some non-English-speaking country. Candidates should have 
obtained a good Honours Degree and haye had, as a rule, not less than 
two years’ practical experience in business, They will be. required to 
submit evidence of an adequate knowledge | of the language of the 
country which they propose to risi 

The ane of the Scholarship will mot be less than £300 nor, normally, 
more than £500,-tenable fer one year or proportionately less: 
for any shorter period as the  trimnees May approve. The holder will 
be reqtiired to submit a report to the Trustees, -—.- a 

Application forms may bé obtained from tte Secretary of the Trust 
at 6, Stanhope Gardens, Highgate, London, N.6, and should be returned 
to him by December 3lst. 























GHIPS. PLANES, RADIOS, FURNITURE—See how they are designed 


0 at the + DESIGN . OF. WORK,” Exhibition, ROYAL ACADEMY. 
DAILY 10 ‘a.m? p.m. Sundays’ 2 p.m.-6 pm, CLOSING DATE 
aa 28th. 


Postal ‘ 3S E ON. 
Tuition for C. : 


The London University B.Sc, Econ. Degree is a valuibite qualification for statisticar, research 
and welfare work in epmmerce and industry, for teaching or administrative posts under. 
Education authorities, etc. The degree is open to all, without University residence. You 
may prepare for Mie three examinations at bome tinder the 
HaB (est. 1894) : moderate fees, payable by instalments, if 
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BURMA cons a nay INDo-citisa MALAYA @on) NORTH — oe 
angoon ne Pony ohore 
CEYLON Swalow Saigon oe ne meg mw a 
oe Se a JAPAN Lumpar Tawau 
CHINA ‘singtas ' 
Amoy EUROPE _= Muar reus PRINES 
Canton — Tokyo Manila 
*Chefoo yons . Singapore 
Chunking HONGKONG Feioheam Bunge Paton: “AM 
*Dairen Hongkong JAVA Teluk: Anson Bangkok 
Feochow Kowloon Bata UNITED : 
Hankow Mongkok Sourabaya NORTE KINGDOM 
*Harbin (Kowloon) MALAYA BORNEO don 
Moukden INDIA Cameron Brunei Town USA, 
Nanking Bombay Highlands Jesse itton New York 
Peiping Calcutta Ipoh a Belait Ban Francisco 
° eon hes not 
London Office: 9, GRACECHU a Rat —, eart 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY N Seo 
A comprehensive service as Trustees and E as ie cites y. the Bank's Trustee 
Companies in 
HONGKONG LONDON SINGAPORE 


AVELING-BARFORD, LIMITED_ 


At a Meeting of the Board of Directors held on Wednesday ember 
10th, the following Resolution was passed: sae , 
That Dividends be paid on January 1, 1949, on the £250,000 5h per. 
cent Cumulative Preference Stock at the rate of 5) per cent per annum 
for the six months from July 1, 1948, to December 31, oo and that: 
the Preference Stock Transfer Books of the Company be closed from 

December 4th to December 18, 1948, incbusive. 
By Order of the Board, 


mm. 
November 10, 1948, 


YAN, Secretary; 
Grantham, * pom 
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CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN 
FOUR PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK 1954 


CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 
THREE-AND-A-HALF PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK 19a 


CITY OF PRETORIA 


THREE-AND-A-HALF PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK 1953/5" 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in order to prepare the W. 
for Interest due January 1, 1949 the BALANCES of the several Aceo 
in the above-mentioned ‘Stocks will be STRUCK on the oa 
December. ist next, and that on and after December 2nd the 
will be transferable ex dividend. 

For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and. Overseas) 
(London Registrars of the above Stocks), 

ROWLAND SMITH, Manager, 
Circus Place, London Wall, E.C.2. November 6, 1948. 


CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN 
FIVE PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK 1960 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in order to prepare the W. 
for Interest due December 31, 1948, the BALANCES of the 
Accounts in the above-inentioned Stock will be STKUCK on the night 
of November 30th and that on and after December ist, the Stock will 
be transferable ex dividend. 
For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) 
(London Registrars of the above Stocks), 


ROWLAND SMITH, Manager. 
Cireus Place, London Wall, E.C.2. November 6, 184s. 
([HE__Colonia Colonial I Development _ Corporation invites: _applicat! ns from 


persons with proved commercial pepetentive ability, a th 
suonree of world markets, 


ey methods nnd 
organ 


eommodity 

sation, The successful applicant will tn ten faa in London and. 
— to. organise the marketing of the Corporation's pr 
inky agricultural and food); age limits 35-50, Commencing As 
bh 500 p.a. oo to qualifications. A Superannuation 
will be available. Sep ipesions will be treated in strict confidence. 
tions ‘ane agrees tak ng up references. State ge, education, q 

ons and experience chronologically. Closing date November 3, 18 

ly: —The Personnel waeeer, Colonial velopment Corporation, 
33, Dover Street, London, W.1 


\HARTERED ACCOUNTANT required for position which, eae 

J duties, would involye responsibility of management of inv 
—— and investigations and analysis work prior to ase. 

vestment Trust, Finance Trust or Issu House experience an 
advantage. Age 30-40; salary, which will be not less than a 
suitable man, will be according to qualifications.Write, giv 
particulars, to Box 686, Dorland Advertising, 18- 18- 20, ‘Regent Street, 8 -e 
A FIRST CLASS opportunity y is offered “to a a Chartered Accout 

by an industrial concern with interests Sesouppost ie ca 

“The appointment ts responsible “and De eee 

qameiimaaen up to £2,000 per ag 

administrative ability éssential; re ity” Degree ea 

the Forces an advantage. ital a ined to years are rei 


to. Box send in confidence full details of their qualifications and posts 
oe 


33° 














personal ; 


MBITIOUS young man (28), graduate “in Economics ‘and Law ( 
Cantab. Hons. Econs., with ist Class:LL.B.) business | 
offering scope for advancement through hard work and-ability;: 
travelled, accomplished | sportsman, excellent _ background.— —Box - 


CONOMIST, M.A.: of Cambridge University. , formerly on the 
of ‘' The Economist ' and University of Cambri seeks 

pesition in industry, where there is scope for. his interest. in P 

cmneieney and international trade. Willing to go abroad, Salary ™ 
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